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1/  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  toould  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  manhind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfkarless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  “ADVANCEMENT”  OF  SCIENCE. 


Many  of  those  who  are  most  eager  for  the  success  of 
llio  objects  undertaken  by  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  have,  during  the  past  few 
years,  begun  to  fear  that  the  Association  has  already 
done  its  best  work,  and  that  it  will  soon  degenerate,  if 
it  has  not  already  degenerated,  into  little  better  than  an 
organisation  for  giving  scientific  men  a  holiday  in  which 
they  can  be  satisfactorily  “  lionised  ”  by  their  admirers, 
and  in  which  all  sorts  of  dahblers  in  science  can  ventilate 
their  opinions  and  can  partake  of  sandwiches  and  sherry 
to  their  hearts’  content.  Whether  the  meeting  now 
being  held  at  Bradford  is  to  be  of  no  more  permanent 
scientific  value  than  was  the  meeting  held  last  year  at 
Brighton  cannot  be  decided  till  it  is  over ;  but  there  was 
no  earnest  of  good  things  in  the  inaugural  address  deli¬ 
vered  by  Professor  Williamson  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  first  half  of  it  was  a  harmless,  if  not  a  very  novel  or 
interesting,  gathering  of  facts  and  arguments  to  prove 
that  “  each  step  in  science  is  an  addition  to  our  ideas,  or 
an  improvement  of  them,”  and  to  show  “  how  fallacious 
is  that  materialistic  idea  of  physical  science  which  repre¬ 
sents  it  as  leading  away  from  the  study  of  man’s  noblest 
faculties,  and  from  a  sympathy  with  his  most  elevated 
aspirations,  towards  mere  inanimate  matter.”  The 
other  half  was  a  more  outspoken  demand  for  State 
patronage  of  science  and  State  direction  of  scientific 
education  than  we  have  ever  before  met  with.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  this  demand  is  steadily  growing  bolder 
and  coming  to  be  uttered  more  generally,  and  clamours 
for  it  have  been  heard  at  previous  meetings  of  the  British 
Association.  But  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  auda¬ 
cious  proposals  as  have  been  now  made  by  Dr.  William¬ 
son,  and  if  they  are  generally  adopted  by  his  audience 
at  Bradford,  the  society  will  deserve  to  be  styled  the 
British  Association  for  the  Retardation,  rather  than  for 
the  Advancement,  of  Science. 

Dr  Williamson  starts  with  the  indisputable  thesis  that 
“  the  best  and  noblest  things  in  this  world  are  the  result 
of  gradual  growth,  by  the  free  action  of  natural  forces, 
and  the  proper  function  of  legislation  is  to  systematise 
the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  free  action  which 
is  desired.”  His  text,  however,  fits  very  ill  with  the 
sermon  that  he  preaches  from  it  in  favour  of  the  legis¬ 
lative,  systematising  of  the  forced  action  of.  unnatural 
forces  for  the  encouragement  of  science.  He  looks  for-*  I 
^ard  longingly  to  “  the  time  when  the  chief  item  in  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
he  the  vote  for  National  Education;”  and  he  thinks, 
re^onably  enough  if  the  Government  is  to  be  the 
universal  schoolmaster,  that  a  large  share  of  its  effort 
*^^d  expenditure  should  bo  in  aid  of  science.  He  pro-  ! 
poses  not  only  that  science  shall  be  made  a  necessary 
•'anch  of  study  in  all  schools, — which,  we  need  not  say,  : 
we  agree  to, — but  also  that  it  shall  be  endowed  and 
patronised  at  every  turn.  In  his  scheme,  all  the  children  j 
genuine  taste  for  science  at  a  primary  school  j 
•"e  to  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  a  secondary  school  for  i 
oe  year,  and  after  that,  ho  says,  “  let  the  best  of  them  be 


selected,  and  allowed  to  continue  for  a  second  year,  and 
!  so  on,  until  the  elite  of  them  have  learnt  all  that  is  to 
be  there  learnt  to  advantage.”  From  the  secondary 
schools  the  cleverest  are  to  be  sent  to  college,  and  there 
subjected  again  to  annual  “  weedings,”  and  the  best 
of  all,  after  learning  all  their  colleges  can  teach 
them,  are  to  be  provided  with  “  investigatorships,” 
which  may  be  used  separately  or  conjointly  with 
appointments  as  masters  or  professors  in  the  national 
schools  or  colleges.  How  all  this  is  to  bo  done,  by 
what  uniformity  of  teaching  and  superabundance  of 
examinations.  Dr  Williamson  sketches  as  carefully  as 
if  he  were  drawing  up  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he 
is  anxious  to  show  how,  besides  promoting  general 
scientific  study  throughout  the  kingdom,  his  plan  will 
provide  means  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  researches  as 
few  men  can  indulge  in  unless  they  are  under  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  work  for  their  living.  “  The  keystone  of  the 
whole  structure,”  he  says,  “is  the  action  of  the  State  in 
distributing  funds  carefully  among  schools  and  colleges 
proportionately  to  the  evidence  of  their  doing  good 
j  work,  which  could  not  be  continued  without  such  aid. 
j  .  .  .  Science  will  never  take  its  proper  place  among  the 
I  chief  elements  of  national  greatness  and  advancement 
I  until  it  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  that  embodiment  of 
the  national  will  which  we  call  the  Government.  Nor 
can  the  various  institutions  for  its  advancement  develope 
duly  their  usefulness  until  the  chaos  in  which  they  are 
now  plunged  gives  place  to  such  order  as  it  is  the  proper 
function  of  the  Government  to  establish  and  maintain.” 
If  its  President  tells  us  that  the  British  Association  is 
“  plunged  in  chaos,”  we  have  no  right  to  contradict  him, 
but  we  deny  altogether  that  it  is  “  the  proper  function 
of  Government  to  establish  and  maintain  ”  order  in  it, 
or  that  any  ultimate  benefit  at  all  could  be  expected  from 
the  adoption  of  Dr  Williamson’s  plan  for  turning  all 
clever  boys  into  State  pensioners,  and  bribing  them  to 
devote  all  their  lives  to  scientific  studies  according  to 
rules  and  methods  prescribed  by  the  State. 

That,  though  of  course  they  do  not  think  so,  is  what 
Dr  Williamson  and  those  who  agree  with  him  would 
bring  us  to.  Dr  Williamson  forgets  his  own  adage, 

“  A  thing  which  is  good  in  itself  may  produce  evil 
effects  in  relation  to  others,  or  good  effects  incommen¬ 
surate  with  its  cost.”  To  have  scientific  study  widely 
extended  is  unquestionably  a  good  thing.  But  the  doing 
of  this  by  a  mere  State  agency  would  furnish  another 
mischievous  precedent  for  State  intervention  in  tho.so 
departments  of  progress  which  can  only  bo  healthy  as 
long  as  they  are  free,  and  such  official  science  as  would 
thus  bo  produced  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  science  that  has  a  chance  of  growing 
up  by  its  own  unaided  vitality.  Dr  Williamson  depre¬ 
cates  the  present  system  of  “  official  examinations  ”  for 
Government  appointments  and  other  offices,  on  the  ground 
that  the  State  “  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  in  schools  and  colleges  without  taking  cognizance, 
except  in  some  few  cases,  of  the  systems  of  teaching 
which  prevail  in  them,”  whereby  a  machinery  for  crani- 
ming  has  been  most  unfortunately  encouraged.  It  is 
strange  that  he  does  not  see  how  much  greater  would  be 
the  probable  mischief  from  a  State  agency  which  would 
not  only  examine  crammed  students,  but  also  undertake 
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to  cram  tbem.  Assoming  that  the  Edacation  Depart  SUZERAIN  OF  OXFORDSHIRE 

ment,  made  fifty  times  as  large  as  it  now  is,  and  entrusted 

with  the  duties  of  University  Senates  and  Councils,  as  Tho  report  of  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Woodstock 
well  as  with  the  task  of  book-keeping,  were  thoroughly  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  held  on 
honest,  it  would  be  a  most  unsafe  establishment  to  be  Tuesday  last  in  Blenheim  Park,  comes  to  us  through  the 
entrusted  with  the  complete  supervision  and  control  of  daily  papers  under  the  heading  of  “  Politics  at  Wood- 
all  the  educational  establishments  in  the  country.  It  stock.’*  The  “  politics  ”  consisted,  it  appears,  in  a 
could  not  possibly  work  well.  It  would  not  fulfil  its  speech  from  Mr  Henley,  who  proposed  the  health  of  his 
most  elementary  duty  if  it  did  not  see,  or  try  to  see,  that  Grace  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  a  replv 
the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  and  colleges  were  taught  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  acknow- 
according  to  the  same  standard,  and  in  so  far  as  it  ledgment  of  the  toast.  Few  men  are  more  admirably 
succeeded  in  doing  that  it  would  contrive  to  cripple  adapted  for  this  post  than  the  descendant  of  the  im»nf 
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the  scientific  study  that  it  attempted  to  promote. 
The  highest  ideal  of  an  Education  Department 
that  wo  could  hope  for  would  be  a  body  directed 
by  such  superior  officials  as  Dr  Williamson,  under 
such  a  Secretary  of  State  as  Professor  Huxley  would 
make,  and  what  could  we  expect  of  it  ?  At  best,  only 
that  it  would  start  the  schools  and  colleges  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  with  good  text-books  and  competent 
teachers  of  them,  and  then  that  the  whole  science  of  the 


John  Churchill.  Although  a  Lord-Lieutenancy  is  war¬ 
like  in  name  only,  still  the  holder  of  that  office  mast 
possess  a  certain  power  of  mustering  the  clans  for  social 
and  political  purposes,  and  must  be  able  to  exercise  over 
his  vassals  a  certain  degree  of  authority,  even  in  these 
days  of  the  bloodless  conflicts  of  principle.  We  all 
know  how  cleverly  the  little  election  at  Woodstock  is 
managed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  how  effec¬ 
tively  through  his  agent  he  wields  his  feudal  rights 


country  would  be  left  to  shape  itself  in  the  groove  thus  disclaiming  all  the  while  any  intention  of  influencing 
marked  out, — that  is,  that  everybody  would  be  instructed  one  way  or  another  the  faithful  tenantry.  It  must  also 
in  such  scientific  knowledge  as  has  already  been  ob-  live  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us  with  what  firm  deter- 
tained,  and  serious  obstacles  would  be  offered  to  any  mination  he  set  his  face  as  a  duke  and  a  landlord  against 
advance  from  the  stage  thus  reached.  Dr  Williamson’s  that  turbulent  rising  of  the  peasantry  commonly  known 
proposal  is  in  fact  scarcely  less  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  as  the  agricultural  labourers’  movement.  The  Duke 
age, — the  spirit  of  individual  development, — than  the  of  Marlborough  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
curious  scheme  for  the  State  endowment  of  science,  con-  dispossess  labourers  of  their  cottages  for  the  crime  of 


tributed  to  Macmillan  a  few  months  ago,  by  Mr  Wallace. 
In  these  days  of  .Church  disestablishment,  effected  and 
threatened,  we  are  asked  to  establish  a  great  scientific 
hierarchy  in  which  every  one  shall  be  bound  to  accept  the 
dogmas  and  recite  the  creeds  of  our  great  scientific  eccle¬ 
siastics,  in  which  the  pupils  chosen  for  promotion,  from 


joining  the  Union  ;  and  -it  was  he,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  who,  to  place  the  same  summary  means  of  retri¬ 
bution  within  the  farmers’  reach,  declared  his  intention 
of  letting  all  his  cottages  to  them,  in  order  that  each 
farmer  might  be  able  to  exercise  a  landlord’s  right 
over  his  labourers.  A  man  who  can  thus  watch  over  his 


year  to  year,  and  from  grade  to  grade,  shall  be  those  who  own  immediate  neighbours,  dictate  to  them  their  views 
pass  best  in  “  official  examinations,”  and  in  which,  as  these  and  opinions,  and  decide  summarily  the  exact  relations 
pupils  become  teachers  and  “  investigators,”  they  shall  in  which  they  shall  stand  to  one  another,  maybe  expected 
do  so  under  such  official  restraint  as  is  unavoidable  to  put  an  interpretation  on  the  duties  of  his  Lord- 
when  they  look  to  the  Government  for  their  main-  Lieutenancy  that,  at  least,  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
tenance.  This  surely  is  not  the  way  in  which  to  waiving  the  authority  which  is  supposed  to  be  its  due. 
“  advance”  science.  When  we  see  able  men,  the  leaders  Accordingly,  in  proposing  the  “  Health  of  his  Grace  the 
of  the  best  thought  in  the  country,  proposing  to  organise  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,”  Mr  Henley  “could 


a  scientific  ecclesiasticism  as  obnoxious  in  its  principles  honestly  say  that  the  duke  had  discharged  the  duties  de- 
as  the  theological  ecclesiasticism  that  they  are  anxious  volving  on  the  office  he  occupied  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
to  overturn,  we  are  tempted  to  despair  of  the  speedy  pro-  tion  to  those  with  whom  he  was  placed  up  to  the  present 
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gress  of  intelligence,  and  to  believe  that,  just  as  Milton 
found  “  new  presbyter  ”  to  be  but  “  old  priest  writ 
large,”  so  now  he  would  discern  in  science  the  same 
disposition  to  tyranny  which  he  deprecated  in  theo- 

logy- 

We  do  not  say  that  the  State  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  education  of  the  people  or  with  the  special 
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moment.  At  all  times  the  office  implied  very  difficult 
and  delicate  duties,  but  he  must  say  that  throughout  the 
time  the  noble  duke  had  held  that  office,  he  had  always 
performed  them,  as  far  as  he  (Mr  Henley)  knew,  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  the  county.”  Of  course  all  this  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  “  distinguished 
audience  ”  at  Woodstock,  and  must  have  been  very 


fostering  of  science.  It  is  bound  to  see  that  every  child  gratifying  to  a  Lord-Lieutenant  who  felt  that  he  deserved 
has  educational  opportunities  within  his  reach,  and  it  it  all.  But  as  within  the  last  month  or  two  the  Duke  of 
might  be  reasonably  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  Marlborough  has  asserted  his  power  rather  emphatically 
seeing  that  science  is  not  neglected.  Considering,  by  protecting  one  of  his  vassals  from  the  persecution  of 
moreover,  what  great  endowments  exist  and  are,  to  a  the  Crown,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr  Henley  to  make  some 
great  extent,  misapplied  or  wasted,  we  are  well  content  allusion  to  the  transaction.  **  They  could  not  forget, 
to  see  such  measures  taken  by  the  State  for  their  better  he  said,  that  in  the  present  year  his  Grace  had  had  cast 
use  as  are  proposed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com-  upon  him  a  duty  that  rarely,  or  scarcely  ever,  fell  upon 
missioners,  and  as  might  be  applied  with  excellent  the  shoulders  of  any  Lord-Lieutenant,  a  duty  of  a  most 
result  to  some  of  the  resources  of  the  Universities,  delicate  and  unusual  nature,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
But  if  it  were  to  do  its  duty  in  such  relations  as  have  so,  because  he  knew  what  was  asked  about  it,  and  the 
been  thus  as  it  were  forced  upon  it,  the  State  would  opinions  that  were  published :  yet,  in  the  face  of  those 
have  quite  enough  to  do,  and  to  entrust  it  with  further  adverse  circumstances,  his  Grace  had  the  moral  courage 
obligations  would  be  perilous.  As  it  is,  though  there  is  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  just,  and  all  must  feel  highly 
room  and  even  pressing  need  to  improve  the  scientific  grateful  to  him  for  doing  that  which  he  believed  to  be 
training  of  the  millions,  we  do  not  believe  that  science  right.”  Like  his  ancestor,  then,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 

in  its  highest  departments  would  gain  anything  by  has  won  great  praise  for  his  courage,  and  the  whole  county 

State  help.  ”  Now  and  then,”  says  Professor  William-  is  grateful  to  him  for  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
son,  ‘  a  youth  from  the  poorer  classes  is  enabled,  by  The  delicate  and  unusual  duty,  in  the  performance  of 
fortunate  accidents  and^  the  aid  of  a  friendly  hand,  to  which  the  duke  has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
climb  to  a  position  of  scientific  activity,  and  to  give  us,  county,  and  won  golden  opinions  from  Mr  Henley, 
as  Faraday  did,^  a  sample  of  the  intellectual  powers  representative,  was  one  which,  as  might  have  been 
which  lie  fallow  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people.”  The  expected,  enabled  him  to  maintain  for  the  Lord- 

intellectual  powers  that  lie  fallow  for  lack  of  State  Lieutenancy  a  real  share  of  power,— something  more  than 

patronage  are  certainly  too  weak  to  achieve,  even  in  the  a  mere  show  of  authority  over  the  administration  o 
best  possible  State  nursery,  the  success  of  a  Faraday  justice  within  its  boundaries.  The  tone  of  the  letter  t  e 
or  even  of  a  Williamson.  B.  Lord  Chancellor  thought  fit  to  address  to  the  Duke  ot 
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Marlborough  in  answer  to  the  representations  of  those 
who  complained  of  the  sentences  inflicted  by  the  parson- 
jastices  of  Chipping  Norton  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Even  the  measured  and  courteous  phrases  in  which 
Lord  Selborne  invariably  expresses  his  views  could  not 
conceal  the  strong  censure  passed  upon  the  conduct  of 
both  the  magistrates  in  question,  and  directed  especially 
against  the  inhuman  disposition  to  strain  the  statute 
manifested  by  one  of  them  on  that  occasion.  Whether 
Mr  Carter  resigned  his  place  on  the  commission  or 
not,  it  was  felt  to  be  quite  certain  that  Mr  Harris  would 
do  so,  or  receive  the  usual  formal  invitation  from  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  to  adopt  that  course.  Nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  the  opinion  of  the  first  law  officer  of 
the  Crown  that  !Mr  Harris  had  taken  a  very  unfair 
and  harsh  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  rioters,  and  had 
treated  the  women  as  guilty  of  far  more  than  appeared  i 
on  the  evidence ;  and  that  both  magistrates  had  been 
most  injudicious,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  in  inflicting 
such  heavy  penalties  that  even  the  Home  Secretary  was 
forced  to  consider  their  revision. 

Magistrates,  however,  who  dwell  under  the  aegis  of  a 
Duke  of  Marlborough  may  calmly  await  the  launching 
even  such  a  bolt  as  this.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s  censure, 
filtering  through  so  beneficent  an  atmosphere,  reaches 
them  as  praise,  and  they  retain  their  seats  on  the  bench, 
proudly  conscious  of  a  chieftain  who  will  thwart  the 
legal  malice  of  a  vicious  but  powerless  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  delicate  duty,  on  the  conscientious  performance  of 
which  Mr  Henley  congratulated  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  was  the  protection  of  his  vassals  from  the 
censure  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  their  maintenance 
in  the  position  which  they  owed  to  some  one  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  office. 

The  true  force  of  the  anomaly  is  here  apparent. 
The  unpaid  magistrate,  in  his  manner  of  appointment, 
the  nature  of  his  qualifications,  and  obligations,  is 
pitiful  enough,  as  a  result  of  our  hybrid  feudal  demo¬ 
cracy;  but  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  his  incapa-  | 
city,  errors,  and  dismissal,  we  find  a  far  stranger  spectacle. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  land- 
owner  of  landowners,  with  all  his  sympathies  actively  j 
engaged  on  one  side,  a  hater  and,  according  to  his  own 
words,  a  despiser*  of  the  agricultural  labourers’  move¬ 
ment  ;  on  the  other,  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  one  of  whose  special  duties  is  to  investigate 
charges  of  partiality  alleged  against  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  Lord  Chancellor  finds  that  certain  magis¬ 
trates  have  shown  undue  severity  in  dealing  w*ith  some 
women  who  happened  to  be  partisans  of  the  agricultural 
movement ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  feels  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  throw  what  prove  to  be  effective  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  censure  taking  its  intended  course.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  honesty  of  the  duke’s  intentions  in  per¬ 
forming  this  conscientious  duty ;  he  may  have  tried  hard 
to  banish  from  his  mind  all  preconceived  notions  about 
the  agricultural  movement,  to  decide  only  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  two  clergymen  had  dealt 
fairly  and  justly  with  their  prisoners,  and  whether  or 
not  they  were  fit  persons  to  remain  on  the  commission. 
Perhaps  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
arriving  at  an  impartial  decision.  About  this  we  express 
DO  opinion ;  but  what  must  strike  every  one  as  the 
monstrous  error  in  the  system  is  that  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  should  have  such  an  opportunity,  amounting  to 
an  almost  irresistible  temptation,  thrown  in  his  way. 
For  the  result  the  man  is  in  his  measure  to  blame,  but 
the  system  much  more  so. 

Why,  we  ask,  is  the  intellect  of  a  Lord  Chancellor 
and  his  power  of  balancing  evidence  to  be  brought  into 
play,  if  his  decision  is  to  be  upset,  not  by  some  higher 
tribunal,  but  by  the  will  of  a  man  whose  acres,  money, 
political  services,. or  even  the  tradition  of  these,  have 
exalted  him  into  a  position  of  feudal  suzerainty  ?  It 
®ay  be  that  the  amenability  of  magistrates  to  the  Lord 

*  “There  had  arisen  a  shadow — he  did  not  wish  to  call  it  more 
than  a  shadow — which  had  overclouded  for  a  certain  time  that 
other  localities  of  the  county,  viz.,  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  farmers  and  the  labourers.” — (Speech  at  Woodstock.) 


Chancellor  is  itself  an  error,  and  that  his  authority 
should  be  replaced  by  that  of  a  body  of  men  from  whos© 
decisions  favouritism  would  be  practically  eliminated. 
But  in  any  case  the  amenability  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  to 
a  Lord-Lieutenant  is  a  sign  of  rottenness  in  our  judicial 
fabric  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 


OUR  NEW  WAR. 

I  The  real  character  of  the  war  on  which  we  have  so 
wantonly  embarked,  and  against  which  we  grieve  to  say 
ours  is  almost  the  only  protesting  voice  in  the  London 
press,  has  been  very  promptly  illustrated.  On  the  14tb 
of  last  month,  even  before  the  appointment  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  to  the  Gold  Coast  command  was  announced,, 
the  English  forces  had  their  first  rebuff,  and  what  rumour 
will  describe  to  the  Ashantees  as  a  great  English  defeat 
was  experienced.  We  have  no  special  complaint  to 
make  against  Commodore  Commerell  and  his  brave 
little  company.  They  only  displayed  in  excess  that 
British  pluck  of  which  we  must  always  be  proud,, 
even  when  it  is  joined  with  culpable  rashness,  and  the 
excess  was  doubtless  only  due  to  a  laudable  desire  to 
carry  out  to  the  full  the  instructions  that  had  been  given 
to  them.  Their  heroic  little  exploit  helps  to  show  that 
the  spirit  of  Lord  Cochrane  and  of  Cochrane’s  precursor 
by  two  and  a-half  centuries.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  is  still 
active  in  our  navy ;  but,  fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
the  times  have  altered  since  the  days  of  Drake,  and  even 
of  Cochrane,  and  what  was  then  allowed  requires  now 
to  be  condemned.  Captain  Commerell’s  undertaking 
reminds  us  enviously  of  some  of  the  performances,  if  not 
of  Drake,  of  Drake’s  comrade  Hawkins,  on  very  nearly 
the  same  part  of  the  African  coast  three  hundred  years 
ago.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  going  in  search  of  slaves* 
but  his  mission  was  one  nearly  as  blameworthy  and 
quite  as  hazardous.  On  the  13th  he  pi*oceeded 
in  the  Rattlesiuike^  and  with  a  few  small  craft, 
to  Secondee,  which  is  some  forty  miles  distant 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  the  direction  of  the  Ivory 
Coast.  Thence  he  returned  next  morning  as  far  as 
Chamah,  the  capital  of  the  Ahantas,  who,  though  under 
British  protection,  are  allied  in  their  weak  way  to  the 
Ashantees,  and  had  an  interview  with  their  kingand  chiefs, 
whose  assistance  he  desired  to  obtain  in  driving  back 
an  Ashantee  force  reported  to  be  concealed  in  the  terri* 
tory.  There  is  a  charming  simplicity  in  his  narrative  of 
what  followed : — “  Through  the  medium  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  interpreter  I  spoke  to  the  chiefs,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  the  advantages  of  loyalty  to  the  Bntish  flag, 
which  now  demanded  that  they  should  use  every  endea¬ 
vour  to  drive  the  Ashantees  from  the  vicinity  of  tho 
Chamah  territory,  and  afford  every  assistance  to  Colonel 
Harley  and  her  Majesty’s  forces  on  this  coast,  who  wer& 
present  to  protect  all  those  who  were  orderly  and  well 
conducted,  and  to  assist  the  natives  against  enemies 
oppressing  them.  The  chief  denied  ho  had  rendered 
any  assistance  to  the  Ashantees,  and  also  stated  he  would 
take  neither  their  side  nor  the  side  of  the  British  Govern* 
meat.  I  remonstrated  with  these  views,  and  informed 
him  I  wished  he  would  point  out  two  chiefs  to  accompany  • 
me  into  the  River  Prab,  as  I  bad  some  boats  at  hand, 
and  desired  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river.  The  king 
and  chiefs  of  Chamah  refused  to  send  two  chiefs  or 
captains  to  accompany  me,  and  said  they  would  act 
neither  for  nor  against  the  British  Government,  and  the^ 
palaver  ended  so  peaceably  that  I  was  not  induced 
to  discontinue  the  project  I  contemplated  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  locality  of  the  river.”  It  is  clear  that 
Captain  Commerell  wanted  not  only  to  investigate 
the  river  Prah,  but  to  do  a  little  fighting  with  the 
Ashantee  intruders,  or  at  any  rate  to  frighten  thenx 
away  by  his  presence.  So,  never  thinking  that  the 
Chamah  people  might  be  treacherous,  ho  proceeded 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  up  the  Prah  till  he  reached  aa 
Ashantee  ambuscade,  and  was  exposed  to  such  abun¬ 
dant  and  well-directed  fire  from  the  enemy  that,  after 
the  loss  of  one  white  sailor  and  three  blacks  and  th€> 
wounding  of  nearly  half  his  force,  he  was  obliged  k> 
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started,  it  probably  has  more  to  fear,  as  far  as  its  own 
paltry  credit  is  concerned,  from  abandoning  it.  There¬ 
fore  we  suppose  the  game  will  be  played  out,  as  the  Daily 
Telegraph  says  it  ought  to  be  played  out,  “  to  the  bitter 
end.”  It  is  poor  consolation  to  reflect  that,  when  the 
lists  of  killed,  wounded,  died  in  hospital,  and  invalided 
are  made  up,  when  the  income  tax  has  been  enlarged  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  when  King  Coffee 
Calcalli’s  son,  if  he  has  one,  has  been  put  to  school  in 
England,  where  he  can  learn  what  Christianity  is  in 
theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that 
another  of  our  “  little  wars  ”  is  over,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  chance  of  some  prudence,  if  not  of  some  virtue 
being  learnt  from  it.  B. 


retreat  with  all  speed,  and,  after  reaching  his  ship, 
to  content  himself  with  a  sorry  revenge.  “  The  Rattle¬ 
snake*'  he  says,  **  was  cleared  for  action,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours’  time  the  town  of  Chamah  was  a  heap 
of  burning  ruins,  and  every  exertion  has  been  made  to 
avenge  treachery  so  foul.” 

That  story,  when  all  its  details  are  known  and  can  be 
worked  up  in  an  effective  way,  will  read  altogether  like 
an  episode  in  the  naval  history  of  the  time  of  Drake 
and  Hawkins  ;  but,  however  admirable  it  may  be  as  an 
evidence  of  English  daring,  it  is  not  for  us  just  now 
to  study  it  in  that  light.  Its  practical  bearings  are  far 
more  important  and  far  less  satisfactory.  It  shows 
very  painfully  on  what  sort  of  a  crusade  we  have 
embarked  at  the  Gold  Coast,  and  how  miserably  insuffi¬ 
cient  are  the  agencies  by  which  we  propose  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  issue.  That  those  agencies  should  be 
adequately  enlarged,  we  certainly  do  not  wish  ;  but  they 
who  desire  the  vindication  of  “  English  honour”  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  ought  to  understand  that  it  can 
only  be  secured  by  a  greater  machinery  than  has  at 
present  been  set  in  motion,  or  can  be  procured  without 
much  more  effort  than  has  yet  been  contemplated.  We 
have  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Ashantees  by  a  real 
or  supposed  neglect  of  our  treaty  obligations  with  them, 
and,  they  having  vowed  to  drive  us  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  we  have  undertaken,  if  not  to  exterminate  them, 
to  capture  their  king  and  destroy  their  capital  city. 
While  we  have  been  making  feeble  preparations  for  this 
inglorious  work,  however,  the  Ashantees  have  been 
advancing  upon  us.  The  Fantees  being  in  alliance  with  us, 
though  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  speculate  on 
the  stability  of  that  alliance,  the  Ashantees  do  not  appear 
to  have  yet  entered  their  territory.  But  they  are  already 
in  the  neighbouring  [districts.  They  have  secured  the 
support  of  the  Ahantas,  whoso  help  in  fighting  may  not 
bo  much,  but  who  seem  to  be  strong  in  treachery,  and 
the  first  fruits  of  that  support  are  shown  in  the  Cnamah 
episode.  We  may  be  sure  that,  if  it  has  not  been  already 
followed  by  others  like  it,  that  has  only  been  because 
our  forces  on  the  Gold  Coast  have  learnt  prudence 
from  Commodore  Commerell’s  defeat ;  and  that,  in 
any  case,  the  country  will  be  overrun  with  Ashan- 
tccs  long  before  Sir  Garnett  Wolseley  can  begin 
his  work.  Besides  the  Ashantees,  who  are  the  only 
formidable  foes  to  face  in  open  battle,  the  weaker 
tribes  along  the  coast,  perhaps  even  some  of  the 
Fantees  themselves,  will  be  won  over  to  the  enemy,  and, 
while  to  all  these  the  pestilential  airs  of  the  country  are 
invigorating  and  its  swamps  are  health-resorts,  our 
troops  will  be  sickened  from  the  moment  of  landing,  and 
ill-prepared  for  the  wild  journeys  they  will  have  to  make, 
and  the  barbarous  snares  that  will  be  laid  for  them  in 
every  bush  and  gorge.  A  grim  but  timely  suggestion 
has  been  made  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  that  instead  of 
sending  our  troops  to  the  Gold  Coast,  there  to  die  of 
yellow  fever  before  they  can  meet  the  Ashantees,  we 
should  send  them  to  Jamaica  and  other  stations  now 
guarded  by  the  West  Indian  regiments,  and  so  enable 
those  regiments  to  go  against  their  fellow  negroes  in 
Africa.  That  would  be  a  commendable  step  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  seeing  that  our  black  soldiers  would  be  much 
better  able  than  our  white  ones  to  march  and  fight  in  the 
African  climate,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  taken  as  regards  • 
the  negro  troops  stationed  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Gambia,  if  not  to  the  full  extent  proposed.  But  in  no 


ITALY  AND  GERMANY. 

If  truth  can  shame  fiction  anywhere  by  her  superior 
strangeness,  it  is  assuredly  in  the  world  of  politics  that 
she  puts  her  rival  to  the  most  open  reproof.  Any 
romancist  who,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  craft,  should 
have  ventured  to  dispute  the  proverb  might  easily  have 
been  silenced,  time  and  place  favouring,  on  Wednesday 
last.  It  would  have  been  only  necessary  to  set  him  where 
ho  might  see  the  King  of  Italy  entering  the  Austrian 
capital,  and  to  tell  him  what  the  errand  was  that 
had  brought  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Vienna.  And  if  a 
romancist  would  stand  abashed  before  a  reality  so  far 
transcending  in  improbability  his  wildest  imagination, 
how  would  the  sight  have  appeared  to  those  Italians  of 
the  past,  who  lived  in  the  world  of  fact  and  not  of  fancy, 
and  who  had  to  limit  their  aspirations  for  the  future  of 
their  country  by  the  stern  laws  of  political  probability  ? 
What  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  an  Italian  patriot 
who  in  1858,  let  us  say,  closed  his  eyes  in  disgust  on  a 
world  which  contained  a  Metternich  and  no  Italy,  if  he 
could  have  been  present  at  the  entry  of  the  King  into 
the  capital  of  the  hated  Austrian,  and  seen  at  the  same 
time  the  panorama  of  intervening  history  unfolded  to 
his  view  ?  That  Italy,  the  Italy  of  his  love,  was  “  one 
and  free  ”  would  rejoice  him  much,  but,  if  he  had  the 
faith  of  his  fraternity,  would  perhaps  astonish  him 
little  ;  but  the  mode  of  her  deliverance  and  the  friend¬ 
ships  of  her  freedom  would  indeed  fill  him  with  wonder. 
It  was  little,  he  might  think, — for  it  was  fated, — that 
Italy  should  be  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 
It  was  little  (little  indeed!)  that  the  despicable  duke- 
lings  and  the  wretched  Bomba  had  been  brushed  like 
vermin  off*  her  imperial  robe ;  it  was  a  good  but  not  a 
great  thing  that  her  capital  should  have  been  redeemed 
from  Pontifical  mortmain ;  all  these  events  we  say 
might  have  rejoiced,  but  could  hardly  have  astonished 
him.  But  that  German  hands  should  have  struck  off* 
the  last  link  of  Italy’s  chains,  and  that  the  kinsmen  of  her 
oppressors  and  once  her  own  secret  enemies  should  have 
wrested  from  their  kinsmen  and  given  back  to  her  the 
fairest  of  her  cities,  what  could  be  stranger  than  these 
events  of  the  past  ?  Nothing,  unless  it  were  the 
situation  of  the  present.  Italy  is  threatened  by  France, 
her  old  ally,  and  seeks  the  alliance  of  Austria,  once  the 
common  enemy  of  the  two.  She  is  endangered  by 
Papal  plots,  and  she  turns  for  counsel  and  assistance  lo 
the  power  which  was  once  the  most  devoted  servant  of 
the  Church. 

Undoubtedly  the  pieces  have  shifted  their  places  on 
the  board  marvellously  since  1859 ;  but  this,  the  lat^t 
move,  is  after  all  forced  upon  those  who  make  it. 
Italy  has  long  been  undergoing  a  process  of  estrange¬ 
ment  from  France,  and  the  Fusionist  intrigue  has  finally 
determined  their  separation.  There  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  little  enough  in  it,  but  it  represents,  at  any 
rate,  [a  political  possibility  which  no  wise  ruler  would 
neglect.  The  “  passionate  pilgrims  ”  of  Paray-le- 
Monial,  who  called  on  the  Sacred  Heart  to  sauver 
Rome  et  la  France^"  represent  a  force  of  emotion  at 
least,  if  not  of  opinion,  which  it  is  only  common 
prudence  to  take  into  account.  The  Sacred  Heart 
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cient  significance  ;  and  so  long  as  France  continues 
to  be  the  country  where  nothing  happens  but  the 
unexpected,”  other  countries  have  to  reckon  even 
with  her  superstitions  and  passions,  as  well  as  with 
her  deliberate  policy.  The  rapprochement  of  Italy  and 
her  German  neighbours  is  the  final  movement  before 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Europe  has  now  definitely 
fallen  asunder  into  two  hostile  camps, — if,  indeed,  we 
can  describe  that  as  a  camp  which  consists  rather  of  a 
series  of  fortresses  held  in  an  enemy’s  country.  The 
two  hostile  causes,  however,  are  sharply  enough  marked 
off*,  if  the  champions  of  one  of  them  are  still  scattered 
and  seeking  concentration.  Church  and  State  are  at 
last  fairly  at  war,  the  last  compromises  and  concordats 
by  which  a  hollow  truce  was  patched  up  between  them 
having  been  broken  through.  Probably  when  Austria, 
once  and  but  lately  the  most  priest-ridden  of  countries, 
eff’ected  her  emancipation,  the  beginning  of  the  end  was 
at  hand.  When  Prussia,  hitherto  a  neutral,  entered  on 
her  course  of  anti-clerical  legislation,  it  was  seen  that 
the  “  end  of  the  end  ”  was  approaching ;  and  signs  now 
seem  to  show  that  it  is  very  near  indeed.  The  fierce 
activity  of  Ultramontanism  during  the  last  two 
years  is  very  significant.  It  is  the  energy  of  the  Church 
“at  bay.”  She  is  fighting  so  hard  for  France  now  be¬ 
cause  France  is  “  the  last  ditch.”  If  she  gets  it  she 
will  die  there,  and  wherever  she  dies  she  will  die  hard. 
The  means,  we  know,  justify  the  end  in  the  Church 
of  Loyola,  and  it  is  clearly  therefore  her  interest 
to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  the  insane 
desire  for  a  revanche.  Hence  the  fire-breathing 
pastorals  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  newer 
commandment  to  “  hate  one  another  ”  addressed  to 
his  flock  by  a  minister  of  Christ.  To  the  minds  of 
these  clerical  and  royalist  plotters  all,  no  doubt,  seems 
to  be  going  on  smoothly.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  is  to 
utter  a  few  unmeaning  phrases  in  the  form  of  so-called 
“  constitutional  guarantees.”  That  done,  he  is  to 
acquire  an  estate  for  life  in  the  French  Crown,  with 
remainder  to  the  Comte  de  Paris  in  tail.  Once  seated  on 
the  throne  he  will  proceed  (with  the  assistance  of  the 
Sacred  Heart)  to  “  save  Rome  and  France.”  A  crusade 
will  be  commenced  for  the  recoverv  of  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  Holy  See,  whicn,  with  the  aid  of  i 
Providence  and  strong  battalions,  cannot  but  be  success¬ 
ful.  To  the  value  of  these  last,  the  Church  is  no  more 
insensible  than  is  the  invalid  curator  of  the  spring  of 
la  Salette  to  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  Carlsbad,  for 
which,  it  is  said,  he  has  abandoned  the  miraculous 
fountain  under  his  control ;  and,  by  a  due  combination 
of  divine  and  human  force,  the  Church  will  resume  its 
former  position  in  Europe.  The  concoctors  of  this 
notable  plot  to  be  carried  out  through  the  agency  of 
France  have,  however,  reckoned  without  one  of  the 
factors  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  project — the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  French  people. 

That  this  can  be  obtained  is  as  little  probable  as  is 
the  antecedent  condition  of  it,  namely,  that  the  French 
will  accept  Henri  V.  as  their  king,  more  especially  after 
the  insolent  “  family  compact  ”  by  which  the  heir  of  a 
weak  old  simpleton  who  let  the  priests  throw  away  his 
crown  for  him  has  had  the  audacity  to  bequeath  a 
reversion  which  he  does  not  possess  to  the  heir  of  a 
jobbing  old  intriguer  who  threw  away  his  crown  for  him¬ 
self.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  real  danger  for  Italy  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  success  of  the  “  Fusion  ”  or  any  other 
monarchical  coraplot ;  and  it  is  a  danger  which  in  one 
sense  will  be  aggravated  by  that  rapprochement  between 
Italy  and  Germany  which  seems  to  be  signified  by  the 
oxtension  of  Victor  Emmanuel’s  journey  from  Vienna  on 
to  Berlin.  Whether  the  Ultramontane  party  succeed  or 
fail  in  their  Monarchical  conspiracy,  they  are  not  likely  to 
abandon  their  ecclesiastical  aims.  The  restoration  of 
Henri  V.  is  only  a  means  to  an  end — that  end  being 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope  ;  and  if  the  Ultramontanes 
saw  a  fair  prospect  of  gaining  their  ends  through  the 
instrumentality  of  any  other  dynasty  or  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  we  need  not  suppose  that  they  would  have  the 
least  scruple  in  using  the  instrument  ready  to  their 
hands.  The  Church  which  anointed  two  usurpers — the 


former  by  the  hands  of  its  Chief  Pontiff*  himself— and 
which  has  never  in  the  course  of  history  hesitated  to 
serve  any  power,  however  irregularly  constituted,  which 
consented  to  confirm  and  sanction  its  dominion  over  the 
human  mind,  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  Quixotic  devo¬ 
tion  to  Divine  Right.  The  Ultramontane  faction  would 
use  MacMahon  or  Thiers,  or  even  Gambetta  (if  ho  would 
consent  to  sell  his  party),  for  the  purposes  they  have  at 
heart,  with  the  same  readiness  as  .they  would  use  Henri 
V.  or  his  successor.  We  may  depend  npon  it  that  if 
any  one  partv  in  power  were  to  oflTer  to-morrow,  with 
the  assent  oi  the  French  people,  to  go  to  war  for  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  no  little  punctilios 
about  the  -“flag”  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  offer 
being  accepted.  Tricolor  or  lilies  would  be  all  one  to 
Ultramontanism,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  real 
'  flag  they  fight  under  is  the  “  Keys.”  And  though 
there  is  no  probability  whatever  of  the  French 
people  going  to  war  for  the  temporal  power,  it 
is  not  by  any  'means  impossible  that  they  might 
find  themselves  fighting  against  the  people  who  now 
hold  the  temporalities  of  the  Pope.  An  alliance  between 
Italy  and  Germany  would,  in  fact,  involve  this,  if  the 
French  yearning  for  the  revanche  can  be  sufficiently  kept 
alive  for  the  next  ten  years  or  so,  to  plunge  France  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  into  a  war  with  the  latter  of 
the  two  Powers.  Such  pastorals  as  that  of  the  Aicb- 
bishop  of  Paris  are  eminently  well-fitted  to  secure  such 
a  result,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  clerical  party  in 
France  will  see  and  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity. 
If  the  general  body  of  the  French  people  can  be  induced 
to  go  to  war  with  Germany  and  Italy  to  recover  what 
the  former  has  taken  from  them,  the  Ultramontanes 
would  gladly  create  and  join  in  such  a  war  to  recover 
what  the  latter  has  taken  from  them.  Ostensibly,  they 
too  would  draw  the  sword  for  “  lost  Alsace-Lorraine,” 
but,  in  truth,  they  would  be  drawing  it  for  lost  Romo 
and  the  States  of  the  Church  which  have  been  torn  from 
her.  It  matters  not  that  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict 
could  not  be  doubtful,  and  must  be  disastrous ;  that 
France  pitted  against  Italy  and  Germany,  with  Austria 
certainly  neutral  and  possibly  hostile,  must  fail  of  reco¬ 
vering  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  would  more  than  probably 
lose  Savoy  and  Nice.  It  matters  not  that  such  a  war 
would  be  an  insanity  for  Franco.  For  Ultramontanism 
it  would  not  be  insanity.  The  Church  is  at  hand-grips 
for  its  life,  and  no  chance  can  be  too  desperate  for  one 
fighting  on  such  terms.  For  France  as  a  civil  Power— 
as  a  Power  of  enlightenment  and  progress — it  would  be 
madness  indeed;  but  a  madness  unfortunately  which 
there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  in  a  wronged  and 
passionate  people  worked  to  a  frenzy  by  designing  coun¬ 
sellors.  H.  D.  T. 


JEWS  AND  CHRISTIANS. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  Christian  divines 
to  compare  the  hard  lex  ialionis  policy,  which  they  dis- 
cover — without  qualification — in  the  Mosaic  “  dispensa¬ 
tion,”  with  the  milder  and  more  forgiving  precepts  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Attention  is  sedulously 
directed  to  the  passage  in  which  is  put  forward  the 
doctrine  that  the  criminal  should  be  made  to  suffer  the 
pain  and  deprivation  which  he  has  inflicted  on  others  ; 
while  such  passages  as— “  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burthen,  and  wouldst  forl)ear 
to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him  ” — “  Thou 
shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian  because  thou  wast  a  stranger 
in  his  land” — “Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people;  but  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  The  stranger 
that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born 
among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself,  are 
studiously  ignored  as  Jewish  precepts,  or  spoken  about 
as  if  they  constituted  the  ethical  feature  which  distin¬ 
guishes  Christianity  from  Judaism.  Even  Mr  Mill,  the 
fairest  and  most  careful  of  critics,  spoke  of  “  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ”  as  the  “golden  rule  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.” 
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Passing  from  theory  to  practice ;  if  orthodox  Christians 
were  to  observe  Jewish  habits,  instead  of  evolving  their 
ideal  Jew  from  their  moral  consciousness,  it  would  very 
much  disconcert  them  to  find  that  the  stem  and  cruel 
Hebrew,  who  will  have  nothing  but  his  pound  of  flesh, 
is  a  pure  myth — that  mercy  and  pity  have  assumed  a 
predominance  in  the  Jewish  character  which  is  positively 
injurious.  So  great  is  the  dislike  to  the  infliction  of 
pain  that  “  racbamaiioth  ”  is  very  often  the  plea  upon 
which  the  most  hardened  criminal  is  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
punished.  So  great  is  the  desire  to  relieve  suffering 
that  almsgiving  is  carried  to  the  most  hurtful  extreme. 
Whatever  faults  Jew’s  may  have,  deliberate  cruelty  is  not 
one  of  them.  Killing  hares  or  pigeons  for  “  sport  ” 
w’ould  have  no  charm  for  them.  Entertainments  in 
which  the  excitement  is  derived  from  the  personal 
danger  of  the  actors  are  distasteful  to  them.  This 
feeling  of  aversion  to  peril  is,  indeed,  so  powerful  that 
they  are  disinclined  to  risks,  either  for  themselves  or 
others,  even  when  the  inducement  to  incur  them  is 
more  than  adequate.  Compassion  is  exaggerated  into 
efleminacy.  So  far  from  Jews  erring  on  the  side  of 
hardness,  their  real  defect  is  a  soft-hearted  ness  that  some¬ 
times  takes  the  form  of  a  weak  tenderness,  which  is 
imparlially  lavished  on  themselves  and  on  their 
neighbours. 

We  have  no  need  to  draw  attention  to  the  Christian 
side  of  this  picture.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  fur¬ 
nishing  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  professed 
folloviTers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have  carried  out  those  of 
his  teachings  which  are  supposed  to  have  repealed  the 
lex  talimisy  and  substituted  for  it  the  principle  of  return¬ 
ing  love  for  hate  and  good  for  evil.  We  are  constantly 
reading  of  Church  of  England  clergymen  sending  rustics 
to  gaol  for  invading  the  aristocratic  monopoly  of  tor¬ 
turing  the  lower  animals,  or  of  our  future  Defender  of 
the  Faith  amusing  himself  by  pigeon-slaughter  at  Hur- 
lingham,  of  dog-fights  or  bull-fights,  or  still  more  ferocious 
encounters  between  bodies  of  Christians,  or  the  merciless 
extermination  by  them  of  uncivilised  races.  “  Look  on 
this  picture  and  on  that  ”  might  well  be  exclaimed  by  any 
champion  of  Judaism.  And  against  this  damaging  com¬ 
parison  what  could  Christians  urge  ?  It  would  not  do 
to  urge  that  the  fault  is  with  Christians,  and  not  with 
Christianity.  The  Founder  of  Christianity — if,  indeed, 
Jesus  can  be  considered  such — has  himself  urged  that  a 
tree  must  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  But,  even  apart  from 
this,  doctrinal  Christianity  will  not  stand  the  compari¬ 
son.  What  are  the  Christian  dogmas  of  the  atonement 
and  eternal  punishment  but  the  lex  talionia  carried  out 
by  God  himself  to  the  most  absurd  and  horrid  extreme  ? 
It  is  not  the  Jew,  but  the  Christian,  who  represented 
that  Divine  justice  could  not  bo  satisfied  without  the 
infliction  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  suffering,  but  was 
indifferent  whether  that  suffering  was  borne  by  the 
guilty  or  by  the  innocent. 

It  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  correct  the  popu¬ 
lar  estimate  of  Jews  and  Christians  were  it  not  that 
the  so-called  “  Catholic  revival  ”  threatens  the  Jews  of 
Western  Europe  with  a  renewal  of  the  persecutions  from 
which  we  hoped  they  had  finally  escaped.  There  have 
been  many  indications  of  late  of  a  reaction  against  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  humanity  with  which  the  long 
down-trodden  Hebrews  have  been  recently  treated ;  and 
this  reaction  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  what 
Liberals  thought  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  community  to  toady  the  Conservatives,  and 
**  rat”  to  them  the  moment  they  saw  there  was  a  chance 
of  their  being  in  the  ascendant.  We  hope,  and  believe, 
that  this  is  an  illusion.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
Jews,  any  more  than  other  people,  should  be  without 
their  stupid  party ;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that 
very  often  it  is  the  animal  with  the  longest  ears  who 
brays  the  loudest.  Jewish  Tories  there  may  be,  as  there 
may  bo  Catholic  Liberals  ;  but  the  mass  of  Jews  will  as 
certainly  be  found  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  progress  as 
the  majority  of  Catholics  w’ill  be  found  to  favour  obscur¬ 
antism  and  despotism.  Jews  have  too  much  to  lose  by 
the  triumph  of  the  Conservative  cause  for  more  than  an 
insignificant  few  of  them  to  wish  it  well.  They  are  a 


minority  everywhere  ;  and  are,  therefore,  the  most  con¬ 
venient  butt  of  bigotry  and  despotism.  They  have 
gained  more  than  any  other  people  by  the  progress  of 
liberty  and  democracy.  There  is  a  poetical  justice  in 
the  fact  that  the  race  which  has  been  the  oppressed 
of  Christian  kings  and  the  tortured  of  Christian 
ecclesiastics  now  wields  some  of  the  most  powerful 
tongues  and  pens  in  Europe  in  the  cause  which 
priests  and  monarchs  hate.  In  that  country  where 
the  Inquisition  perpetrated  its  most  horrible  cruel¬ 
ties  on  the  Hebrew  race,  the  Jew  Castelar  is  now 
supreme,  and  is  urging  on  the  Spanish  nation  to  sweep 
away  “  the  cloud  of  locusts  ”  who,  to  use  his  own  words 
“  arise  from  the  sepulchre  where  are  interred  the  roots  of 
Theocracy  and  Feudalism.”  One  of  the  most  energetio 
and  eloquent  sons  of  Liberal  France  is  the  Jew  Garabetta, 
who  may  yet  teach  the  Bourbon  pretender  and  the 
white-throated  vultures  of  the  Papacy  that  France  has 
not  forgotten  the  principles  of  1798.  Can  it  be  that 
the  Jew,  “  the  despised  and  rejected  of  men,”  is  to  take 
the  foremost  part  in  driving  the  crowned  and  mitred 
tyrants  out  of  Europe  ?  Shade  of  Torquemada,  what  a 
consummation  ! 

The  cause  of  Conservatism  is  the  same  everywhere. 
The  Standard  may  well  rejoice  over  **  Carlist  victories  ” 
or  any  improvement  in  the  prospect  of  the  “  Fusion.” 
The  Jewish  Chronicle  may  well  exclaim,  “  Heaven  help 
the  Jews  if  Charles  the  Seventh  should  reign  in  Spain 
and  Henry  the  Fifth  in  France.”  What  they  have  to 
expect  may  be  judged  from  the  howls  of  rage  which  the 
Papal  organs  are  uttering  against  them.  It  appears  that 
Jewish  capitalists  prefer  bills  on  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
come  due  on  this  side  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  bills 
on  Pope  Pius  to  be  paid  some  time  after  that  interesting 
occasion.  We  do  not  know  that  they  differ  much  in 
this  respect  from  non- Jewish  capitalists ;  though  the 
impotent  spite  of  the  Papal  press  is  directed  against 
them  alone.  The  Tahlet  has  lately  shown  us  that 
in  bigotry  the  British  article  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from 
foreign  competition.  “  Jewish  journalists  are  eager,” 
says  the  London  organ  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  “  in  the  busi^ 
ness  of  outrage  and  contumely,”  and  that  is  a  business 
in  which  our  contemporary  ought  to  be  a  good  judge. 
“Is  a  banking-swindle  to  be  puflTed  ?  Jew  cunning 
improvises  the  contrivances,  Jew  capital  supplies  the 
means  by  which  a  city,  a  province,  a  population  is  to  be 
cajoled  and  hocussed  into  the  Griindung  or  Gesellschaft 
which  is  to  spread  ruin  and  suicide  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity.  Is  a  Religious  Corporation  to  be  suppressed 
and  robbed,  its  helpless  members  cast  into  the  streets  or 
banished  ?  A  Dina  of  the  Opinioney  ‘an  Arbib  of  the 
Liberia,  a  Levi  of  the  Ntiova  Loma  have  paper  and  pen 
and  goodwill  to  extol  confiscation  and  to  glorify  cowardice 
and  cruelty.”  Jews  are  told  that  their  ancestors  “  sup¬ 
plied  the  harems  of  Egypt  with  golden-haired  German 
maidens,”  and  that  the  infamous  cruelties  practised  on 
them  resulted  from  “  the  maddened  indignation  of 
Europe.”  If  the  “  indignation  of  Europe  ”  is  not  again 

maddened,”  it  will  be  no  fault  of  the  Conservatives. 

We  are  used  to  impudence  of  assertion  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics  ;  but  they  have  excelled  themselves  in 
appealing  to  Jewish  gratitude.  The  comforts  of  the 
Ghetto — ‘‘the  paradise  of  the  Jews  !  ” — are  recalled,  and 
they  are  told  that  the  law  was  strained  “  to  win  their 
hearts.”  “  Within  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  as  free  to  practise  their  faith  and  their 
national  customs  as  within  the  Holy  City  which  had 
passed  away  from  them.  ’Nay,  they  were  more  free,  and 
if  multiplied  immunities  could  blunt  the  edge  of  exile, 
they  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  valleys  of  Judsea.  The 
very  rents  of  their  dwellings  could  not  be  raised  above  a 
fixed  and  moderate  rate.  Every  description  of  service, 
even  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms,  which  could  possibly 
hurt  their  sentiments  towards  a  Christian  Government, 
was  graciously  remitted  to  them.”  It  is  diflficult  to 
believe  that  this  could  have  been  penned  with  a  serious 
countenance.  The  vilest  insult  and  oppression  are  re¬ 
capitulated  as  if  they  had  been  favours.  But,  of  course, 
these  assertions  are  intended  not  to  mollify  Jews,  but  to 
light  up  the  fanaticism  of  Catholics ;  and,  equally  o 
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course,  “  converted  ”  Jews  are  the  appointed  instruments 
iu  fanning  the  flames  of  ^lersecution.  Two  wretched 
renegades  of  this  class,  the  Abbes  Lemaun,  accuse  their 
brethren  in  Rome  of  insulting  priests,  polluting  “  statues 
of  the  Mother  of  God,’*  and  defacing  and  lacerating 
holy  images.”  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
word  of  truth  in  these  assertions ;  but  Jewish  Liberals 
ought  to  learn  from  the  diatribes  which  have  been  levelled 
against  them  how  important  for  them  and  the  Jewish 
race  generally  it  is  that  the  cause  which  Don  Carlos  is 
fighting  for  in  Spain  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  is  intriguing 
for  in  France,  which  fills  the  Standard  and  British  Tories 
with  hope  and  delight,  and  Archbishop  Manning  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  should  fall  never  to  rise  again. 

J.  H.  L. 


THE  SPEAKER  AND  HIS  LABOURERS. 

This  time  last  year  the  Speaker,  at  the  annual  treat  ” 
of  his  labourers  on  the  Glynde  estates,  proposed  to  them  a 
scheme  of  agricultural  co-operation,  wHch,  though  it  was 
very  freely  canvassed  at  the  time,  has  slipped,  we  expect, 
from  the  public  memory  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 
The  labourers’  cause  has  advanced  so  far  and  so  steadily 
on  its  way,  that  individual  experiments  of  this  sort,  notable 
enough  a  year  ago,  were  soon  lost  in  movements  of  more 
general  interest.  We  are  this  week,  however,  reminded  of 
the  occurrence  by  the  report  of  Mr  Brand’s  speech  to  his 
labourers  at  Glynde,  in  which  he  announces  the  failure  of 
what  the  Times  calls  his  “  amiable  and  not  unpromising  ” 
scheme.  By  the  proposed  plan  every  man  who  worked  on 
the  Glynde  estate  was  given  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in 
the  profits  of  the  farm.  Twelve  months  have  elapsed,  and 
the  men  are  in  the  same  position  as  before,  having  refused 
co-operation  on  the  terms  proposed.  Mr  Brand,  as  one 
who  believes  he  has  made  a  great  step  into  the  future,  is 
naturally  discouraged  at  this  cold  welcome ;  but  consents 
to  leave  the  offer  open  for  one  year  more. 

Independently  of  any  local  causes  that  may  have  been  at 
work  to  prevent  the  men  from  falling  in  with  Mr  Brand’s 
proposal,  there  were  several  defects  in  the  scheme  itself, 
from  which  we  did  not  hesitate  a  year  ago  to  predict  its 
failure,  and  several  causes  have  arisen  since  to  render  still 
more  improbable  the  success  of  co-operation  on  the  terms 
proposed.  In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  is  of  the  timid 
order  that  might  be  expected  from  a  Whig  venturing  on 
unknown  waters.  Mr  Brand  evidently  shrinks  from  going 
beyond  his  depth  in  a  matter  like  co-operation.  He  is 
willing  to  give  each  labourer  a  share  in  his  farm, — to  the 
extent  of  61. ;  on  this  sum  he  guarantees  an  interest  of  2 1 
per  cent. — the  munificent  sum  of  2s.  fid.  a  year  ;  he  pro¬ 
mises  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  to  be  determined  by  the 
year’s  farming  profits.  A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  cannot 
be  got  up  about  a  61.  investment  in  an  estate  which  is  to 
bring  in  a  minimum  return  of  2s.  fid.  a  year,  with  the 
fluctuating  prospect  of  a  few  additional  shillings  dependent 
upon  the  year’s  profits. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  habi^  of  prudent  investments 
and  the  principle  of  co-operation  are  best  inculcated  on  a 
small  scale,  and  that  the  man  who  catches  at  every  straw 
within  his  reach  is  so  far  preparing  himself  for  a  more 
complete  rescue.  But  there  is  no  time  to  waste  on  such 
fancies ;  and  as  Mr  Brand  had  evidently  the  intention  of 
offering  his  labourers  a  limited  partnership  on  the  principle 
of  sharing  with  them  the  profits  and  guaranteeing  them 
against  a  pirt  of  the  losses  of  his  farm,  he  would  have 
done  well  to  make  the  experiment  on  bolder  lines,  increase 
the  proposed  morsel  of  ownership,  and  raise  the  guaranteed 
returns  upon  it,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  bait  of  a  61.  share  in  the 
Glynde  estate  with  a  guaranteed  return  of  2s.  fid.  a-year 
was  suflSciently  attractive,  there  remained  the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  capital  for  investment.  **We  know,”  Mr 
Brand  remarked,  *•  it  does  not  rain  61.  notes ;  ”^but  he  sug¬ 
gested  “  to  those  who  had  not  that  amount  in  hand  that 
they  should  lay  by.”  To  “  lay  by  ”  in  theory  is,  however, 
one  thing,  and  to  “  lay  by  ”  2s.  a-week  out  of  an  income  of 
ISs.  a-week  is  another.  Mr  Brand  was  evidently  of  opinion 
that  this  could  be  done  by  economy  and  self-denial ;  but 


that  economy  and  self-denial  would  be  called  into  play  for  so 
limffed  a  result  was  in  the  last  degree  improbable. 

L  nfortunately,  the  old  scheme  is  again  before  the  Glynde^ 
labourers  without  any  of  the  modifications  which  iwelvo 
months  of  failure  might  have  suggested,  and  there  is  little- 
doubt  that  both  the  defects  to  which  we  have  referred  will 
continue  to  thwart  its  success.  As,  however,  farming  on 
the  principles  of  co-operation  and  co-partnership  does  not 
begin  and  end  with  Mr  Brand,  it  is  worth  while  to- 
point  out  the  obvious  method  of  avoiding  the  serious 
difficulty  presented  by  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  to  find  capital,  and  their  unwillingness  to  save.. 
The  object  of  such  experiments  is  to  prove  the  mutual 
benefits  of  co-partnership,  not  to  teach  the  virtue  of  self* 
denial ;  and  though  both  are  desirable  objects  they  can  be 
best  pursued  singly.  To  make  a  trial  of  co-partnership 
alone  it  is  only  necessary,  as  we  pointed  out  a  year  ago,  for 
the  landlord  to  reserve  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits  as 
a  *  first  charge  ’  for  himself,  and  divide  the  rest  rateably 
among  his  men,  upon  the  understanding  that  the  bonus  is, 
for  the  next  three  years  at  least,  not  to  be  taken  oul  in 
I  cash,  but  to  be  invested  in  the  farm.”  Even  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  point  of  view  this  would  probably  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  landlord  ;  but  in  such  experiments  as  men  like  Mr 
Brand  are  likely  to  try  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  of  the  first  importance. 

We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  attribute  the  failure  of 
the  scheme  on  the  Glynde  estate  solely  to  its  want  of 
breadth.  There  are  more  general  causes  at  work  whicR 
will  for  some  time  hinder  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  co¬ 
operative  farming.  The  truth  is  that,  the  Labourers’  Uniou 
having  (rightly)  devoted  itself  to  the  enforcement  of  the  onu 
idea,  combination,  the  more  complex  idea  of  co-operation 
remains  for  the  time  in  the  background.  The  new  spirit 
awakening  in  the  labourers  has  doubtless  spread  to  tho 
Glynde  estate,  and  its  main  doctrine  is  at  present  “  higU 
wages,”  and  migration,  emigration,  and  combination  to 
secure  that  result.  Unionism  has  preceded  co-operation  in 
other  trades ;  and  when  we  see  co-operation  comparatively 
neglected,  even  in  those  trades  which  were  the  earliest  to 
take  united  action,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  it  offers  to  him> 
and  rests  content  for  a  time  with  what  is  to  him  the  new 
revelation  of  unionism.  As,  however,  co-operation  is  at 
least  as  feasible  in  agriculture  as  in  any  other  trade,  them 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  follow  in  due  course  ;  and 
those  who  are  discouraged  at  the  failure  of  such  half* 
schemes  as  Mr  Brand’s  should  remember  that,  because  a 
man  is  a  good  landlord  and  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  boot,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  can  dictate  to 
his  labourers  the  way  in  which  they  can  do  the  best  for 
themselves  on  co-operative  principles.  The  sight  of  aa 
English  agricultural  labourer  working  with  a  will  on  soil 
of  which  he  is  a  part  owner  falls  far  below  the  ideal  of 
many  social  reformers  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  waiting  for* 

F.  O. 


PRIESTS. 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  have  heard  nothing,  ox 
have  not  troubled  themselves  to  make  any  inquiry,  about 
the  new  ecclesiasfical  mutiny  that  has  broken  out  in  tho 
diocese  of  Durham  ;  and  in  itself  it  is  hardly  worth  much, 
attention.  As  one  of  many  indications  of  the  turmoil 
that  is  now  arising  in  religious  circles,  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  irreligious  world,  however,  it  is  very  noteworthy.  It 
seems  that  the  hierarch  of  the  diocese.  Bishop  BariBg,^ 
whom  some  of  his  more  frivolous  clergy  know  best  aff. 
Bishop  Overbearing,  being  an  extremely  Low  Churchman^ 
cannot  brook  the  growing  Ritualism  of  his  flock.  Durham^ 
it  is  stated,  contains  fewer  “  extreme  ”  clergymen,  either 
High  or  Low,  than  most  other  bishoprics ;  but  the  Bishop 
is  extreme  in  one  direction,  and  therefore  his  clergy  »rt> 
finding  themselves  forced  to  rebel  against  him.  The  caso 
of  Dr  Dykes,  the  vicar  of  St  Oswald’s  Church,  Durham,  i» 
likely  to  appear  shortly  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  ha» 
already  made  much  stir  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  may 
accordingly  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  whole  quarrel..^ 
Dr  Dykes  lately  chose  for  himself  a  curate  after  his  owtx 
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heart,  a  Mr  Peake,  and  applied  to  the  Bishop  to  license  him. 
This,  however,  Dr  Baring  refused  to  do  unless  both  the 
vicar  and  the  curate  would  give  him  a  written  pledge  **  not 
to  use  coloured  stoles,”  “  not  to  take  part  in,  or  be  present 
at,  the  burning  of  incense,”  and  not  to  turn  his  back  on 
the  congregation  during  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  except  when  ordering  the  bread,”  and  the  result 
was  an  edifying  correspondence  which  was  published  in  the 
Guardian  of  last  week,  and  gives  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  coarse  abuse  that  a  priest  and  his  right  reverend 
father  in  God  ”  can  heap  upon  one  another,  and  in  which, 
if  the  vicar  uses  the  strongest  language,  the  Bishop  shows 
that — pending  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  ‘Privy  Council  at  any  rate — ^his  hand  is  the  strongest. 

“  Hesitation  to  acquiesce  in  the  Bishop’s  ruling,  and  to 
abandon  at  once  what  he  proscribes,”  according  to  the 
Guardian* 8  summ&ryy  **  is  treated  with  very  severe  language  : 
it  is  wilful  defiance  of  the  Bishop’s  authority,  rebellion 
against  the  law,  a  fiagrant  breach  of  ordination  vows, 
perjury,  traitorous,  Jesuitical.”  Dr  Dykes,  not  liking  this 
treatment,  has  taken  counsel’s  opinion,  and  intends  to  move 
for  a  mandamus  compelling  the  Bishop  to  license  Mr  Peake. 
Thus  we  are  likely  to  hear  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
matter  during  the  next  few  months,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
Durham  is  in  a  ferment  that  will  be  specially  embarrassing 
to  Dr  Baring,  “  to  say  nothing  ”  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
Guardian  observes  in  a  parenthesis,  “  of  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  1,000,000  souls  for  which  the  Bishop  and  Pastor 
will  one  day  have  to  give  an  account.” 

If  that  were  a  very  rare  case,  it  would  attract  more 
notice,  but  would  be  much  less  significant  than  it  really 
is.  The  worst  of  it — or,  as  some  malicious  critics  may 
think,  the  best  of  it — is,  that  it  only  furnishes  another 
revelation  of  a  state  of  things  that  is  very  general,  and  is 
likely  before  long  to  be  almost  universal,  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Establishment  being  a  gathering  together 
of  all  sorts  of  pious  persons  who  desire  to  bring  other 
people  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  think  they  can  do  it 
best  if  they  enjoy  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  a 
national  priesthood,  along  with  a  multitude  of  others  who, 
for  various  reasons,  find  it  convenient  to  take  office  in  a 
hierarchy  such  as  this,  is  becoming  an  ecclesiastical  bear¬ 
garden,  in  which  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness 
try  to  reconcile  themselves  with  the  highest  professions  of 
Christian  virtue.  If  the  combatants  could  be  kept  within 
their  own  limits,  with  power  only  to  injure  themselves  or 
one  another,  we  should  deplore  such  a  waste  of  strength 
that  might  be  put  to  good  uses,  but  we  could  at  any  rate 
spare  ourselves  the  pain  of  watching  their  movements  very 
closely ;  but  unfortunately  it  affects  the  whole  of  society 
far  too  seriously  for  it  to  be  with  prudence  ignored.  The 
strength  of  the  combatants  is  being  misapplied,  rather  than 
wasted,  seeing  that,  though  they  at  present  strive  eagerly 
to  master  one  another,  they  do  not  fail  to  unite  in  oppress¬ 
ing  others,  and  their  immediate  feuds  are  sure  to  end 
in  a  combination,  in  which  all  the  fighting  skill  they 
have  acquired  will  be  used  in  carrying  on  that  oppression. 
The  Church  of  England  may  be  disestablished,  and  its 
various  factions  may  be  forced  into  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  rival  sects  ;  but,  if  that  happens,  the  rivalry  is 
only  the  more  likely  before  long  to  give  place  to  an  armed 
neutrality  in  which  all  the  strength  at  their  command  can 
be  applied  in  upholding  those  priestly  functions  which  are 
the  real  bane  of  society.  Whether  a  clergyman  uses 
coloured  stoles  or  not,  whether  he  turns  his  back  or  his 
face  to  the  congregation  while  celebrating  the  communion, 
and  all  the  other  contemptible  questions  of  that  sort,  are  of 
very  slight  importance ;  and,  doubtless,  they  are  so  regarded 
by  many  even  of  those  who  make  most  fuss  about  them. 
They  are  only  momentous  to  the  world  at  large  as  trials  of 
strength  between  two  antagonists,  of  v;hom  each  would  like 
to  be  supreme,  though  both  are  determined  that  the  stronger 
of  them  shall  be  the  tyrant  in  the  end ;  and  few  can  doubt 
that  the  more  mischievous  of  the  two  will  ultimately 
triumph.  Though  the  Low  Church  party  has  much  greater 
claims  upon  the  tolerance  of  the  children  of  this  world,  its 
position  is  so  illogical,  and  its  sources  of  vitality  are  so  pre¬ 
carious  that  it  must  certainly  give  place  to  the  High  Church 
party,  just  as  that  party  will  certainly  approach  more  and 


more,  in  reality  if  not  in  name,  to  that  only  logical  system 
of  Christianity  which  has  Borne  for  its  centre.  This  is  the 
great  danger  that  threatens  us.  The  High  Church  move¬ 
ment  of  the  last  generation  and  the  Ritualistic  movement  of 
the  present  day  are  only  steps  towards  that  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  English  priestcraft  which  keeps  pace  with 
the  Ultramontane  movement  in  Catholic  countries.  By 
whatever  name  they  call  themselves,  priests  are  the  enemies 
of  progress,  and  must  be  overthrown  if  society  is  not 
willing  to  subject  itself  to  a  new  thraldom. 

The  dangerous  strides  which  priestcraft  is  making  all 
over  Europe  are  so  patent  that  they  would  hardly  need  to 
be  pointed  out  if  the  most  palpable  dangers  were  not  the 
ones  most  likely  to  be  overlooked.  There  is  something 
very  pathetic  in  the  petition  addressed  to  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  Versailles  Assembly  for  which  signatures 
are  being  collected  in  France.  There  exists  in  the  National 

Assembly,” it  says,  “a  powerful  and  numerous  party  which 
will  not  let  the  country  live  in  peace  under  the  rSgirne 
which,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  has  dressed  her  wounds ; 
and  which  is  preparing  in  open  day  the  restoration  of 
another  regime  that  France  has  several  times  condemned. 
It  is  the  declared  and  implacable  enemy  of  Protestant 
principles.  It  has  in  its  past  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  and  the  Dragonnades,  and  in  its  present  the 
Syllabus  by  which  the  anathema  is  hurled  against  all 
modern  liberties,  and  especially  against  that  grand  principle 
of  liberty  of  conscience  in  virtue  of  which  we  exist,  and 
which  the  heroism  and  sufferings  of  our  fathers  have  so 
nobly  consecrated.”  The  same  cry  is  being  uttered  in 
other  countries  besides  France.  The  same  designs  upon 
‘^all  modern  liberties,  and  especially  upon  liberty  of 
conscience,”  are  being  planned  in  every  European  nation. 
The  versatility  and  duplicity  of  Ultramontanism  are 
curiously  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  in  France  it  is 
allying  itself  with  Bourbonism,  though  holding  itself  in 
readiness  to  transfer  its  allegiance  to  Napoleonism  if  that 
should  be  again  in  the  ascendant,  it  is  just  now  coquetting 
with  the  Home  Rule  party  in  Ireland.  So  long  as 
Cardinal  Cullen  thought  that  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government 
could  persuade  the  English  Parliament  to  support  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  most  bigoted  Catholics,  the  Home  Rule 
movement  was  furiously  denounced  by  all  the  Irish  priests 
who  take  their  orders  from  Dublin  ;  but  no  sooner  is  Mr 
Gladstone  found  to  be  a  tool  of  whom  all  possible  use  has 
been  made  than  the  order  is  given  to  change  front,  that  of 
course  being  done  the  more  readily  because  of  the  rapid 
progress  that  the  Home  Rule  party  is  making  by  its  own 
unaided  strength.  The  Irish  Ultramontanes  find  that, 
unless  they  join  the  popular  movement,  the  people  will 
move  without  them  and  their  places  will  be  usurped  by 
other  political  leaders,  and  therefore  they  make  themselves 
as  democratic  in  Ireland  as  they  are  aristocratic  in  France. 
In  each  country  and  in  all  they  are  alike  unprincipled  and 
tyrannical.  Wherever  politics  will  help  them  they  are 
politicians  of  the  most  violent  and  varied  sorts.  Where 
politics  are  of  no  avail  they  adopt  other  weapons,  as  they 
are  now  doing  in  England,  where  they  are  social  reformers, 
teetotallers,  pretended  friends  of  the  farm-labourers’  move¬ 
ment,  and  anything  else  that  seems  convenient.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning  is  a  wise  hierarch ;  and  the  priest¬ 
hood  that  he  directs  is  an  organisation  of  wonderful 
efficiency.  It  is  not  often  that  they  reveal  their  true 
character  so  plainly  as  in  the  remarkable  pastoral  which, 
as  the  result  of  the  synod  that  has  lately  been  held  in  West¬ 
minster,  was  read  in  the  Catholic  churches  last  Sunday, 
and  in  which  on  various  grounds  the  faithful  were  exhorted 
to  keep  themselves  from  sharing  the  wickedness  that 
mixed  marriages,  school-boards,  and  the  like  are  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  English  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shows 
what  English  priests  are  striving,  as  zealously,  but  more 
clumsily,  to  be  and  to  do ;  and  all  who  do  not  care  to 
see  their  country  once  more  enslaved  as  it  was  in  forn^r 
times,  and  as  some  other  nations  are  still  enslaved,  by 
Catholic  ecclesiasticism,  should  take  warning  by  experience, 
and  are  bound  to  watch  carefully  the  ,  signs  of  the  times. 
Priests  of  all  sects  and  churches  are  the  great  enemies  of 
progress,  and  their  cunning  devices  must  be  withstood; 
though,  of  course,  in  a  fair  and  open  war  of  principles,  no 
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by  the  adoption  of  any  such  treacherous  weapons  as  they 
are  skilled  in  using  against  their  foes.  If  the  honest 
religionists  in  the  Church  of  England  and  other  sects  are 
wise,  they  will  understand  that  they  and  outsiders  like 
ourselves  ought  to  be  fighting  on  the  same  side,  and  engaged 
in  the  same  war  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Only  when 
priestcraft  and  all  other  tyrannies  are  overthrown  can  a  true 
national  religion  be  matured,  and  when  that  time  comes,  no 
one  ought  to  doubt  that  the  worthiest  and  truest  system — 
if  system  it  should  be  called — will  prevail.  B. 


I  who  refused  to  bo  enthusiastic  about  the  funeral  of  their 
illustrious  and  munificent  benefactor,  may  therefore  con- 
[  gratulate  themselves  on  not  holloaing  till  they  were  out  of 
the  wood.  The  question,  however,  naturally  suggests  itself 
why  the  reigning  Duke  has  so  long  delayed  to  assert  his 
claim.  We  were  prepared  to  hear  of  the  will  being  dis¬ 
puted  on  the  score  of  insanity,  but  to  dispute  it  on  the 
ground  of  an  embezzlement  of  forty-three  years’  standing 
is  a  little  unusual.  - - 

The  Canadian  Prime  Minister  has  admitted  before  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Pacific  Railway  scandal 
that  45,000  dollars  have  been  handed  to  him  by  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  elections.  The  total 
sum  advanced  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  100,000  dollars  ;  it  is 
not  yet  clear  into  whose  pockets  the  balance  has  found  its 
way.  The  case,  however,  against  Sir  John  Macdonald  looks 
very  bad  indeed.  The  promise  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  contract  for  its  construction  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  upon  the  receipt  by  him  of  the  45,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  very  suspicion  of  such  a  bargain  as  this 
circumstance  suggests,  a  suspicion  which  might  easily  have 
been  avoided,  is  almost  enough  to  wreck  the  Prime  Minister’s 
character  for  integrity. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

“  The  National  Republican  Brotherhood  ”  have  been 
holding  a  conference  at  Nottingham.  Unlike  the  General 
Conference  of  Republicans  held  at  Birmingham  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  this  meeting  was  characterised  by  bitter 
and  foolish  personalities.  No  doubt  there  were  many 
earnest  and  sincere  reformers  amongst  the  brotherhood, 
but,  judging  from  the  report  of  their  proceedings,  it 
appears  as  if  the  meeting  had  been  called  mainly  to  afford 
a  knot  of  self-admirers  the  opportunity  of  vilifying  all 
other  Radicals  who  fail  to  recognise  their  transcendent 
abilities.  The  weighty  subject  of  an  English  Republican 
tricolour  was  under  discussion  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
nucleus  of  an  English  Republican  movement  does  not  lie 
with  men  who  spend  thefr  time  over  these  empty  frivolities. 
The  platform  and  the  polling-booth  are  the  true  battle¬ 
fields  on  which  the  future  of  England  must  be  fought.  A 
letter  from  Captain  Maxse  was  read  to  the  meeting,  in 
which  he  declined  to  attend,  as  ho  considered  such  meet¬ 
ings  a  waste  of  Radical  energy.  Such  must  undoubtedly 
be  the  true  verdict  on  the  Nottingham  gathering,  though 
we  should  not  apply  the  same  words  to  the  Birmingham 
conference,  which  was  happily  actuated  by  a  very  different 
spirit,  and  conducted  with  ability  and  success. 


The  proprietors  of  the  American  Daily  Graphic  have 
been  tempted  beyond  measure  to  allow  their  Transatlantic 
balloon  expedition  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  advertising 
enterprise,  whereas  every  one  knows  that  it  has  been 
undertaken  “  primarily  in  the  interests  of  science.”  In  the 
issue  for  the  10th  instant  is  printed  a  specimen  of  the 
applications  against  which  the  Daily  Graphic  has  to  steel 
its  heart.  Mr  P.  11.  Drake  writes  from  the  “  Depot  for  Tho 
Sale  of  the  Celebrated  Plantation  Bitters “  If  you  will 
change  the  name  of  the  balloon  to  that  of  S.  T. — 1860 — X.,. 
and  allow  it  to  proceed  to  Europe  under  that  name,  we  will 
send  you  our  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars.”  Considering 
that  the  cost  of  the  expedition  is  reckoned  at  something 
under  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  tbe  temptation  to  adopt  the 
pleasing  and  expressive  name,  *  S.  T. — 1860 — X.,’  must 
have  been  almost  irresistible. 


The  two  most  notorious  “claimants”  of  the  day — the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  and  he  who  either  is  or  is  not  a  Castro, 
a  Tichborne,  or  an  Orton — are  rather  intractable  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  Count  has  a  rooted  hatred  to  the  red  and 
blue  streaks  with  which  his  friends  are  anxious  to  dye  the 
flag  it  is  his  delight  (symbolically)  to  unfurl.  Our  English 
** claimant”  insists  upon  using  improper  language  at 
public  meetings  and  pigeon-matches,  and  has  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  attending  them.  We  very  much  regret  this 
last  decision  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  for  pigeon-shooting 
is  only  endurable  when  engaged  in  by  notabilities.  There 
is  also  an  end  for  ever  to  all  the  exciting  incidents  attendant 
on  public  meetings  at  which  the  claimant  has  taken  part, 
— platforms  yielding  beneath  his  superincumbent  mass, 
and  enthusiastic  amazons  stealing  kisses  from  the  great 
man.  - 

Sir  Charles  Adderley,  who  has  a  way  sometimes  of 
looking  at  things  in  a  plain  and  straightforward  light  when 
they  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  Sewage 
Bill,  affect  his  own  interests  too  nearly,  has  spoken  out 
very  decidedly  about  our  African  war.  In  proposing  “  The 
Army  and  Navy,”  at  an  agricultural  dinner  on  Thursday 
last,  he  “  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  the  army  had  got 
mixed  up  with  that  most  disgusting  war  going  on  in 
Ashantee.”  **  It  was  lucky,”  he  said,  “  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  Parliament  would  not  meet  till  four  months 
hence.”  If  Sir  Charles  Adderley ’s  views  are  shared  by  a 
few  more  of  his  party,  we  may  look  for  a  very  lively  debate 
on  the  subject  at  the- opening  of  the  Session.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Conservatives,  as- a  body,  cannot  oppose  a 
war  in  which,  if  in  oflSce,  they  would  have  engaged  tooth 
and  nail.  _ 

It  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  bequest  to  the 
city  of  Geneva  will  not  pass  into  history  without  some 
“  tall  lawing.”  The  reigning  Duke  will  dispute  his  brother’s 
■^^ill  on  the  ground  that,  out  of  the  7,000,000  thalers  which 
the  Duke  took  with  him  on  his  escape  from  Brunswick  in 
1^30,  3,500,000  wWe  taken  from  the  State  treasury,  and 
l^long,  therefore,  with  the  interest  that  has  accrued 
thereon,  to  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  The  sober  Genevese, 


The  same  paper  contains  a  petition,  signed  by  “  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  citizens”  of  New  York, 
requesting  the  proprietors  of  tho  Daily  Graphic  to  forego 
their  intention  of  despatching  the  balloon  “  without  pub¬ 
licity  or  formal  display.”  In  compliance  with  this 
request,  the  entire  apparatus  was  to  bo  publicly  exhibited 
for  three  days  before  the  departure.  Among  the  articles 
on  view  are  mentioned  “  tho  handsome  carpet  and  con¬ 
venient  furniture  ”  of  the  car,  *Uhe  staunch  life-boat,” 
“the  elegant  paper  canoe,”  and  “the  brood  of  gallant 
carrier-pigeons  which  are  to  bo  the  postal  agents  of  the 
expedition,”  that  is  if  they  do  not,  as  will  almost  certainly 
be  the  case,  refuse  to  leave  the  balloon  when  out  of  sight 
of  land.  Meanwhile  the  balloon,  which  was  timed  to  leave 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  10th,  and  to  take  sixty 
hours  on  the  journey,  is  still  in  the  clouds. 


A  momentous  event  has  happened.  M.  John  Lemoinne 
has  spoken;  and  it  may  be  said  that  when  M.  John  Le¬ 
moinne  has  spoken,  Englishmen  consider  the  fate  of  France 
decided.  For  the  English  press  M.  John  Lemoinne  is  the 
frog-barometer  of  the  situation.  His  reputation  on  this 
side  of  the  channel  is  far  greater  than  on  the  other.  When¬ 
ever  the  Journal  des  Debats  publishes  an  article  of  this 
oracular  journalist,  the  English  papers  devote  special  leaders 
to  the  consideration  of  his  views,  and  a  despatch  headed 
M.  John  Lemoinne  on  the  French  Situation  ”  is  certain  to 
appear  in  the  telegraph  column ;  whereas  no  attention  at 
all  is  given  to  M.  Lemoinne  by  his  own  compatriots.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  partiality  of  Englishmen  for 
this  particular  foreign  writer,  for  no  one  has  lately 
hinted  that  he  wrote  French  better  than  Voltaire,  or 
even  than  M.  Edmond  About;  and  it  happens  that  M. 
John  Lemoinne  has  spoken  much  too  often  of  late,  and 
shown  at  many  times  that  oracles  themselves  are  not 
infallible.  The  partiality  of  the  English  public  may  be 
owing  to  M.  Lemoinne  having  no  fixed  opinions  of  any  kind, 
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and  being  thus  unprejudiced  in  all  matters  treated  by  him  ; 
or  [leihaps  it  is  that  his  Christian  name  of  *'  John  "  has 
greatly  contributed  to  secure  him  our  insular  consideration. 
The  influence  of  all  that  hails  from  an  English  origin  is  so 
paramount,  according  to  the  Times  correspondent  in  Verdun, 
“who  attributes  the  temperate  behaviour  of  the  population 
of  that  town  at  the  exodus  of  the  Germans  to  the  residence 
of  a  score  of  Englishmen  in  Verdun  from  1803  to  1814, 
that  the  French  journalist’s  Christian  name  may  have  much 
to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  his  utterances. 


All  this  week’s  news  from  Madrid  confirms  the  faith  of 
those  who  hope  much  from  President  Castelar.  His 
demands  from  the  Cortes  have  been  conceded,  and  volun¬ 
teers  are  offering  themselves  so  readily  that  it  seems  likely 
there  will,  in  most  provinces,  be  no  need  to  enforce  the 
authority  for  raising  forced  levies  of  soldiers.  For  the 
"better  protection  of  Spain  from  its  own  disorderly  classes, 
it  was  expected  that  yesterday  the  whole  country  would  be 
proclaimed  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  that  then,  or  soon,  the 
Cortes  would  be  prorogued  so  as  to  leave  the  Castelar 
Government  in  absolute  control  of  the  situation.  These 
are  dangerous  conditions ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  seem  to 
be  only  too  necessary :  it  is  certainly  better  that  an  honest 
Eepublican  like  Castelar  should  be  temporarily  endowed 
with  Imperial  powers  than  that  those  powers  should  be 
usurped  by  any  less  honest  man,  or  that  the  whole  nation 
should  fall  into  anarchy. 


If  the  Madrid  Government  is  wise,  it  will  do  something 
quickly  with  reference  to  the  Deerhound.  That  its  officers 
and  crew  should  be  tried  for  piracy  seems  a  serious  viola¬ 
tion  of  international  law,  but  that  they  should  be  impri¬ 
soned  so  long  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  offence  with  which 
they  are  charged  is  monstrous.  We  have  not,  we  need 
hardly  say,  the  smallest  sympathy  with  the  Carlists ;  but 
if  the  Madrid  authorities  have  a  right  to  be  angry,  they  are 
not  justified  in  showing  their  anger  in  illegal  ways,  and 
prudence  as  well  as  justice  should  incline  them  to  another 
course.  They  cannot  afford  to  incur  any  reasonable  blame 
from  the  European  Powers.  Another  argument  for  more 
leniency  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  men  now  in  prison 
appear  to  be  quite  free  from  blame.  of  the  men 

serving  in  the  Deerhound  have  issued  tlu.s  very  pathetic 
appeal,  which  goes  very  far  to  exonerate  them,  if  it  increases 
the  offence  of  the  Carlists  and  Carlist  sympathisers  who 
employed  them :  — 

May  wc  all  solicit  your  kind  favour  and  support  respecting  this 
secret  affair,  having  been  led  away  by  the  impression  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  trip  clearing  out  from  the  shipping  office  at  Plymouth 
for  Malta,  which  Colonel  Stuart  has  already  proved  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  crew  were  innocent  of  anything  illegal,  and  by 
their  being  provided  bv  the  ordinary  uniforms,  us  all  yachts  are, 
with  the  Uoyal  Yacht  Club  buttons  and  St  George’s  Cross  flag  on 
the  boats,  including  the  ordinary  yacht  pay,  led  us  to  believe  all 
was  right,  until  we  left  Verdun  and  proceeded  to  Belleisle  with 
six  Frenchmen  and  pilot ;  there  we  cruised  for  a  few  days,  until 
w'e  fell  in  with  a  brig  and  took  provisions,  and  proceeded  to  St 
Jean  de  Luz;  thence  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  the  Colonel 
positively  declared  was  no  illegal  act,  or  anything  against  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  he  also  solemnly  declared  that  they  were 
taken  into  lani  to  decide  a  wager  of  2,000/.  to  land  them  in  Spain 
as  a  present  to  a  friend.  This  roused  our  suspicions,  and  w-e  began 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  snare. 


The  worst  that  could  befall  the  Intransigentes  of  Carta¬ 
gena  is  that  they  should  bo  found  confederating  with  the 
Carlists  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Madrid  Government.  If 
they  raise  a  cry  for  Don  Carlos  or  else  a  Republic  after 
their  own  heart,  they  will  at  once  forfeit  all  right  to  out¬ 
side  sympathy.  At  present,  however,  there  is  only  a  report 
of  an  understanding  between  the  Intransigente  garrison  of 
the  town  and  the  Carlists  within  the  walls.  This  may  very 
well  be  for  the  sake  of  inducing  Don  Carlos  to  attack  the 
besiegers  in  the  rear ;  but  alliances  such  as  this,  even  if 
08  legitimate  as  most  stratagems  in  time  of  war,  are  apt  to 
be  misconstrued.  If  the  Intransigente  leaders  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  coquetting  with  the  Carlists  with  the  ulterior 
intention  of  supporting  them  against  the  Madrid  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  an  end  of  their  claim  to  the  **  uncompro¬ 


mising  ”  principles  which  give  them  their  name.  In  Paris 
it  appears  that  an  equally  unholy  alliance  of  Imperialists 
and  Republicans  is  imminent  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Monarchists.  The  Republicans  and  Imperialists  are  both 
in  favour  of  a  dissolution,  and  a  Bonapartist  paper  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  published  an  address  to  this  effect,  which  is 
being  signed  in  the  Republican  quarters  of  the  city.  In. 
transigentes  and  Carlists  combining  to  defeat  Republicans 
and  Republicans  and  Imperialists  combining  to  defeat 
Monarchists,  offer  a  sufficiently  perplexing  spectacle. 


The  Federalist  Internationalists  having  closed  their 
meeting  at  Geneva  with  such  a  burlesque  of  anti¬ 
centralisation  that  they  have  now  no  central  organisa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  used  for  intercommunication  on 
important  points  or  for  arranging  the  details  of  the  next 
annual  meeting,  the  Centralist  International  Association 
held  its  “  congress  ”  last  week.  About  fifty  dele¬ 
gates  were  present,  bat  the  slight  interest  that  it  excites 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  these  delegates 
were  residents  in  Geneva,  and  that  several  local  councils, 
including  those  of  England  and  Spain,  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  elect  Genevese  representatives  to  vote 
for  them,  and  w^ere  content  to  send  in  their  adhesion  by 
letter.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  so  far  as  they  have  been  reported  to  us ;  but  it  is 
worth  noting  that  among  the  accredited  delegates  there 
were  two  women. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ARMAMENTS  AND  ARMIES. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  you  have  made  some 
very  sensible  remarks  upon  the  evils  which  are  caused  even 
in  time  of  peace  by  international  rivalry  in  armaments  and 
armies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  war,  to  which  the 
mere  existence  of  such  a  system  inevitably  leads.  But  you 
seem  to  think  it  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  better  and  more  rational 
state  of  things  until  the  mass  of  the  people  everywhere  are 
much  more  enlightened  than  at  present. 

If  this  be  so,  we  shall  have  long  to  wait.  But  may  we  not 
find  hope  of  earlier  improvement  by  glancing  back  at  the 
course  of  history.  It  is  not  many  centuries  since  powerful 
nobles  and  chiefs  wa^ed  constant  war  among  themselves, 
and  appealed  to  the  God  of  battles  (as  we  civilised  nations 
do  now),  to  decide  the  most  trumpery  disputes.  Even  in  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times  private  gentlemen  habitually  carried 
weapons  with  which  to  avenge  insults  or  redress  grievances 
as  they  might  think  proper.  The  “  reign  of  Law  ”  has  at 
last  put  an  end  to  all  this — Courts  of  Justice  and  strong 
Executive  Governments  now  settle  disputes  and  suppress 
private  broils  and  bloodshed  to  the  satisfaction  and  advantage 
of  all. 

Now  may  not  the  kings  of  the  present  day  be  regarded  as 
medimval  chiefs  on  a  larger  scale  ?  And  may  not  the  same 
civilising  system  be  applied  to  one  as  to  the  other  ?  Suppose 
a  Council  or  Congress  of  Arbitrators  (composed  of  one  or 
more  eminent  men  from  efich  European  State)  were  to  sit  in 
permanence,  or  to  be  ready  to  meet  whenever  necessary  to 
settle  all  international  disputes,  and  to  enforce  their  decrees 
by  a  large  army  made  up  in  like  manner  by  contributions 
from  the  several  States.  In  this  case  no  State  w’ould  need  or 
would  be  permitted  to  keep  up  on  its  own  account  a  larger 
force  than  might  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  internal  police. 
Is  there  anything  Utopian  in  this  ?  No  doubt  a  Douglas  or 
Burgundy  of  the  good  old  times  would  have  thought  any 
plan  ridiculous  that  contemplated  his  dismissing  his  armed 
followers  and  submitting  his  disputes  to  peaceful  civilians  to 
decide.  But  the  course  of  time  and  common  sense  has  brought 
this  about,  and  converted  turbulent  nobles  from  scourges  of 
society  into  peaceful  landlords  and  magistrates.  And  I  see 
no  reason  w’hy  it  sliould  not  do  something  of  the  same  good 
office  for  kings  and  emperors. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
becoming  intolerable,  and  that  it  will,  to  our  more  enlighte^d 
descendants  a  century  hence,  appear  incredible.  The  remedy 
obviously  lies  somewhere  in  the  direction  I  have  indicted  ; 
and  it  therefore  rests  with  those  wdio,  like  yourself,  read  and 
guide  public  opinion  to  stir  up  the  apathetic  minds  of  the 
present  generation  to  consider  the  matter  seriously  and  m 
detail.  The  present  seems  a  favourable  time  to  choose.  Many 
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persons  are  disposed  to  regard  international  arbitration  with 
favour,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  that  a  permanent  arbi¬ 
trator  without  power  to  enforce  his  decrees  is  simply  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Few  of  the  European  Powers  have  any  present  incli¬ 
nation  for  war,  and  most  of  them  would  gladly  siive  some  of 
the  expense  involved  in  the  absurd  and  wicked  competition 
now  going  on  as  to  who  shall  be  able  to  inflict  most  aestruc- 
tion  and  misery  upon  his  fellow-creatures. 

I  am,  &c.,  G.  Y, 


FREE  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  space  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  interesting  letter  of  H.  B.  S.,  or  to  attempt  to  show 
with  anything  like  precision  that  the  progress  of  tne  human 
race  is  impossible  apart  from  obedience,  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious,  to  the  laws  of  utilitarian  ethics  ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  a  few  lines  to  say  more  categorically  why  Free  Edu¬ 
cation  by  the  State  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
reasons  are  briefly  these  : — 

1.  Because,  believing  real,  universal  education  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  a  higher  social  life,  and  the  only  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  I  deprecate  anything  which 
tends  to  foster  the  idea,  as  recent  legislation  does,  that  “edu¬ 
cation  ”  is  synonymous  with  “  schooling.” 

2.  Because,  although  even  the  schooling  of  children  is  a  great 
desideratum,  it  is  at  least  equally  important  that  a  premium 
should  not  be  ofiered  to  the  improvidence  of  parents,  already 
far  too  great.  If  the  number  of  children  in  the  country  were 
a  lixed  quantity,  the  whole  question  would  stand  on  a  totally 
different  footing. 

3.  Because  it  is  as  unjust  to  private  schoolmasters  to  esta¬ 
blish  schools  wholly  or  partially  supported  by  the  State  as  it 
would  be  to  butchere,  bakers,  or  linendrapers  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  open  depots  where  beef,  bread,  or  calico  should  be 
sold  at  less  than  cost  price.  Teachers  and  governesses  con¬ 
stantly  complain,  and  with  reason,  of  their  poor  remuneration, 
and  the  consequent  low  estimation  in  w  hich  they  are  held,  and 
yet  they  are  nearly  all  striving  to  extend  what  is  probably 
one  main  cause  of  this  [state  of  things —educational  endow¬ 
ments. 

4.  Because,  as  nothing  ever  did  or  ever  can  come  out  of 
nothing,  the  term  “  Free  Education  ”  is  a  misnomer,  the  real 
eflect  being  that  the  prudent  and  careful  man  has  to  pay  for 
the  reckless  and  improvident.  When,  and  only  wdien,  I  am  ! 
consulted  as  to  the  number  of  children  my  neighbour  shall 
have,  ought  I  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  them  with  either 
food,  clothing,  or  education.  (This  is  what  1  mean  by  common- 
sense  and  justice.) 

I  will  only  add  that  I  think  H.  B.  S.  has  failed  to  dis- 
tin^ish  betw’een  education  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  : 
If  he  means  by  comparing  education  to  a  means,  and  food  to 
an  end,  that  education  is  the  cause  of  prosperity,  and  the 
want  of  it  the  cause  of  poverty,  in  the  individual,  he  simply 
repeats  a  well-worn  fallacy.  True,  comfort  and  education 
generally  go  together,  but  the  latter  is  more  the  effect  than 
the  cause  of  the  former.  I  have  knowm  more  than  one 
instance  of  men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  amassing 
large  fortunes,  and  on  the  other  hand  hundreds  of  so-called 
educated  men  are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  In 
80  far  as  education  doe»  prove  pecuniarily  advantageous,  it  is 
simply  because  the  possessor  is  relatively  superior  to  the  great 
mass  who  are  ignorant.  Were  all  the  day-labourers  in 
England  as  well  educated  as  H.  B.  S.  (and  I  w’ould  like  to  see 
them),  they  would  not,  under  the  present  economical  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  command  nigher  wages,  though  they 
iuight  make  a  better  use  of  what  they  have. 

I  am,  &c.,  Theodore  R.  Wright. 


WOMEN  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  EARNINGS. 

Sir, — Each  year,  as  the  “silly  season”  comes  round,  we 
Ask  with  languid  curiosity  what  topics  will  be  available  for 
the  daily  papers.  A  plentiful  crop  of  railway  accidents  may, 
of  course,  be  reckoned  upon  ;  they  have  become  as  much  a 
part  of  autumn  as  the  narvest,  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  or  the  Social  Science  Congress.  And  not  only 
the  iniiuediate  details,  but  even  the  letters  and  articles  that 
follow,  are  read  with  interest ;  for  we  all  travel,  and  even 
lAilway  shareholders  think  safety  for  life  and  limbs  of  more 
^usequetice  than  a  fractional  gain  in  railway  dividends. 
Eton  school-bills  are  discussed  by  a  much  smaller  circle  ; 
J^Jl^>,that  circle  is  a  tolerably  wide  one.  The  subject  of 
ladies  as  elementary  schoolmistresses”  finds  its  place  mid- 
J'^ay,  perhaps,  between  the  other  two  ;  it  is  more  generally 
interesting  than  Eton  school-bills,'  less  so  than  railway 
accidents. 


\\  e  are,  no  doubt,  somewhat  impatient  of  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  with  which  women  are  from  time  to  time  invited  to 
enter  on  some  employment  that  will  bring  them  little  profit  and 
less  honour.  We  know  that  a  woman  who  wants  the  chance 
of  earning  a  good  income  and  a  good  position  as  a  doctor 
w’ill  not  become  a  nurse.  We  know  that  a  woman  w’ho 
believes  herself  fit  to  be  a  8chool-ins|)ector  will  not  consent  to 
be  an  elementary  schoolmistress.  We  may  even  doubt 
whether  a  girl  w'ho,  having  taken  a  good  place  in  the  Uni- 
vereity  local  examinations,  can  command  a  fair  salary  as  a  ^ 
governess,  will,  in  these  days  of  dear  meat  and  dear  coals,  think  * 
the  comparative  independence  of  a  schoolmistress’s  life  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  board  and  attendance.  Still,  when  so 
many  women  are  wanting  bread,  every  opening  is  useful  in 
its  degree.  And  we  shall  all  allow  that  the  letters  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Tiwuwhave  been  fairly  and  well 
selected. 

But  on  Tuesday  last  the  Times  admitted,  perhaps  as  a  foil 
to  the  rest,  a  truly  remarkable  letter  signed  S.M.,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  paragraph  : — “  As  regards  the 
I  salaries  of  schoolmistresses,  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  run 
down  for  some  years.  The  increase  of  schools  will  precede 
that  of  teachers,  so  that  the  demand  will  continue  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the  spread  of 
eilueation  will  glut  the  market  with  capable  women,  but  they 
will  also  be  capable  of  doing  something  else,  and  tkcif  will  not 
be  women  to  whom  the  accumulation  of  money  will  be  of  extreme 
importance,  because  their  training  will  enable  them  to  economise 
their  resources^ 

Now,  Sir,  being  painfully  conscious  that  I  am  slow  of  appre¬ 
hension,  1  read  the  last  sentence  three  times,  with  the 
idea  that  there  might  be  more  in  it  than  was  at  first  apparent 
to  me.  But  I  have  been  unable  to  extract  from  it  any  other 
meaning  than  this  :  out  of  a  salary  of  70/.,  even  a  com¬ 
paratively  incapable  woman  can  feed  and  clothe  herself,  pay 
some  one  to  do  the  rougher  parts  of  her  household  work,  and 
“  accumulate  money  a  capable  woman,  who  will  never  be 
guilty  of  such  folly  as  growing  old  or  falling  into  ill-health, 
and  who  will  do  her  own  scouring,  cooking,  and  w^ashing,  may 
live  on  40/.  or  50/.  a-year. 

This  prospect  wdll  hardly  tempt  the  young  women  who 
take  good  places  in  the  University  local  examinations.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  “capable  w’oinen.”  They  have  brains,  and 
probably,  also,  some  honoui*able  ambition.  They  see  that  a 
cap.able  man  aims  at,  and  usually  succeeds  in  obtaining,  com- 
jHjtence  and  social  position  ;  that  not  unfrequently  he  even 
“  accumulates  money  and,  as  the  local  examinations  are  in  all 
respects  the  same  for  both  sexes,  the  women  who  have  taken 
honours  in  them  may  afterwards  be  slow  to  understand  that 
what  is  right  for  men  is  wrong  for  them. 

The  Times  and  its  other  correspondents  are,  of  course,  not 
resj>ousible  for  the  silly  utterances  of  S.  M.  ;  and,  in  a  letter 
of  the  same  date,  “  A  Lady  School  Manager  ”  gives  good 
reasons  why  some  ladies  may  accept  the  ]>ost  of  elementary 
schoolmistress  in  preference  to  any  other  now  open  to  them. 
But  women,  who  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  capable,  will 
do  well  to  make  new  openings  for  themselves  ;  and,  although 
the  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  they  will  find  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  men  who  are  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  or 
say  a  word  in  season.  lam,  &c.,  Camilla. 

September  17. 


IRISH  NATIONALITY. 

Sir, — As  you  so  courteously  open  your  columns  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Irish  riglits,  {}ermit  me  to  rejfly  to  the  letter  of  my 
compatriot  “  Paddy,”  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue. 

This  gentleman,  in  his  kindly  comment  upon  my  letter  of 
August  30th,  savs  that  I  base  my  argument  for  Home  Rule, 
not  upon  any  solid  advantage  to  be  gained  by  Ireland  from  a 
native  Parliament,  but  on  the  right  to  self-government  on  the 
round  of  distinct  nationality,  and  this  distinct  nationality  he 
is]nite8. 

Now,  Sir,  I  freely  admit  that  I  place  the  grand  principles  of 
freedom  far  above  any  “  solid  advantages  ”  which  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  or  mentioned.  For  myself  jiersonally,  1  should  prefer 
to  starve  in  a  garret  as  a  free  agent,  than  to  share  the  snleu- 
dours  of  a  palace  as  a  slave.  And  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  ennobles  the  individual,  is  equally  the  source  of  national 
dignity  and  virtue.  The  heart  of  humanity  recognises  this 
fact,  in  the  sjiontaneous  homage  which  it  has  ever  paid  to  the 
sentiment  or  patriotism.  Whilst  the  tale  of  old  Thermopyle 
stirs  the  soul,  whilst  Marathon  is  a  glorious  word,  whilst  the 
names  of  Wallace,  Tell,  Hof er,  Kosciusko,  Kossuth,  Garibaldi, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  are  spells  to  waken 
worship  and  reverence,  so  long  shall  the  sjiirit  of  nationality 
have  its  altar  in  every  clime,  its  heroes  and  its  votaries  in 
every  age.  Have  we  not  seen  evidences  of  the  vitality  of  the 
national  feeling  in  the  recent  history  of  Europe,  and  have  not 
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the  hearts  of  all  who  cherish  a  love  of  freedom  throbbed  with 
sympathy,  as  “  Poland,  Hungary,  Italy,  sprang  erect,”  and, 
casting  defiance  at  their  alien  rulers,  proudly  asserted  their 
national  existence  ?  What  gave  passion  and  glory  to  Italy’s 
unification  but  this  spirit  of  nationality  ?  Would  any  Italian 
worthy  of  the  name  have  clamoured  for  union  with 
Austria  ? 

But  my  critic  will  reply  that  the  case  of  Ireland  differs 
from  that  of  Italy,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  such  difference 
between  Ireland  and  England  as  between  Italy  and  Austria. 
Here  I  at  once  join  issue  with  him.  I  maintain  that,  despite 
that  infusion  into  Ireland  of  the  English  element  of  which  he 
speaks,  our  country  has  always  retained  her  clearly  marked, 
distinctive  nationality.  Ireland  possesses  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  nation  as  strongly  as  England,  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Spain,  Italy,  or  any  other  member  of  the  European 
group.  That  she  may  never  lose  this  distinction,  that  she 
may  never  sink  into  a  province,  such  ought  to  be  the  prayer 
and  such  the  determination  of  all  her  children.  The  aspira¬ 
tion  of  every  genuine  Irish  heart  is  to  see  the  land  of  our 
birth  resume  her  proper  place  amongst  the  nations  ;  and  this 
hoj)e  can  never  be  extinguished.  It  is  the  beacon  light  which 
is  ever  before  our  eyes  ;  it  is  the  object  towards  which  we 
cannot  cease  to  strive,  the  consummation  in  which  we  keep 
our  faith,  throughout  darkness,  disaster,  and  defeat.  The 

{)as.sionate  love  of  the  dear  old  land,  which  is  born  with  all 
ier  true  children,  cannot  expire  except  with  life  ;  nay,  I  will 
believe  that  it  does  not  die  with  the  mortal  frame,  and  for 
myself  personally,  such  is  the  intensity  with  which  I  desire 
my  country’s  freedom  and  glory,  that  when  the  day  comes  (as 
come  it  must)  of  Ireland’s  triumph  and  independence,  I  could 
hope  that 

“  My  dust  will  wake  and  arise, 

Had  it  lain  for  a  century  dead.” 

Let  no  cold  heart  or  sneering  tongue  scoff  at  such  senti¬ 
ments.  They  are  the  sentiments  without  which  a  people  will 
be  cold,  debased,  and  sordid.  I  ask  any  high-minded  English¬ 
man,  would  he  consent  that  his  old  historic  land  should  sink 
into  a  province  of  France  and  be  governed  from  Paris  ? 
Would  he  agree  to  such  degradation  even  if  it  carried  with 
it  all  those  material  advantages  which  were  held  forth  as 
certain  to  follow  the  treaty  of  union  between  Ireland  and 
England  ?  No !  he  would  reply  in  the  language  held  by 
Grattan,  Plunket,  Burke,  Goold,  Foster,  and  all  the  patriots 
of  the  last  Irish  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  liberty  and 
nationality  could  not  be  sold,  and  that  were  all  the  revenue 
and  all  the  trade  of  the  foreigner  given  as  purchase,  he 
would  never  consent  to  barter  the  free  constitution  of  his  land 
for  such. 

But  has  any  solid  advantage  to  Ireland  followed  the 
so-called  union  ?  The  history  of  the  last  seventy-two  years 
declares  a  negative.  Did  the  “tides  of  commerce  pour  in  on 
the  breaking  of  the  barriei’s  of  liberty  f  ”  No !  Let  our 
decimated  population,  our  deserted  villages,  our  fallen 
metropolis,  our  absentee  aristocracy  and  gentry,  attest  the 
ruin  which  has  resulted  from  a  measure  which  was  faithfully 
described  by  Grattan  as  “a  dishonourable  measure ;  an 
insulting  measure ;  a  faithless  measure ;  the  commercial 
interests  cry  out  against  it,  the  spirit  of  the  country 
and  her  constitution  cry  out  against  it.”  Prophetically 
did  the  illustrious  patriot  declare  tliat  “  the  country  that 
loses^  her  liberty  loses  her  revenues,”  and  so  it  has  proved. 
The  *  union  has  wrought  the  decay  of  Ireland’s  trade, 
manufacture,  and  arts,  it  has  starved  her  peasantry,  has 
encouraged  and  in  some  degree  compelled  the  absenteeism 
of  her  gentry,  and  has  deprived  her  of  control  over  her 
own  resources.  I  would  recommend  my  countrymen  to 
peruse  the  Report  on  the  Financial  Relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (lately  drawn  up  by  Mr  O’Neill  Daunt), 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  union  has  been  of  any 
material  advantage  to  our  land. 

Surely  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  that  it  would  be  a 
solid  benefit  to  Ireland  to  keep  her  representatives  at  home, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  spend  their  revenues  in  Loudon. 
Besides  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  are  a  w’retched  minority,  who  can  be 
always  out-voted  by  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
English  members,  these  Irishmen  are  placed  in  the  false 
|>ositiou  of  being  removed  from  the  sphere  of  Irish  opinion 
and  sympathy,  and  of  finding  innumerable  and  subtle  influ¬ 
ences  tending  to  denationalisation  and  dependence  on  the 
English  Court  and  Government  as  the  source  of  honours  and 
promotion. 

The  subject  is  so  vital,  so  full  of  interest,  that  I  could  fill 
your  columns  wdth  my  indignant  protest  against  the  doctrines 
that  would  make  Ireland  content  to  be  a  province  ;  but  I  fear 
that  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  your  uniform  cour¬ 
tesy.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  expressing  the 


satisfaction  that  I  feel  in  finding  that  one  great  Encli  h 
iourual  is  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  true  principl£  f 
liberty  to  assert  them  in  a  case  where  even  liberal  Englishme 
are  generally  blind  and  inconsistent.  Let  me  congratuUt 
you.  Sir,  on  the  enlargement  of  mind  which  perceives  that^ 
in  abetting  wrong,  the  cause  of  right  suffers  all  the  world’ 
over. 

Well  did  you  remark  in  a  recent  article  upon  the 
“solidarity  of  interests  ”  which  binds  together  the  lovers  of 
'  freedom  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  brotherhood  of 
humanity  is  a  grand  fact — “  in  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all 
the  rest  have  equal  claim.”  No  individual,  no  nation  can 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  others  without  being  deteriomted 
thereby.  As  an  admirer  of  the  fine  qualities  which  have  made 
the  English  name  famous,  I  would  fain  see  England  rise  to  the 
height  of  her  own  principles,  and  wash  herself  free  of  the 
stain  which  the  enslavement  of  Ireland  has  cast  upon  “  the 
Northern  Austria.”  Why  should  England  continue  to  deserve 
the  continental  reproach  of  being  the  “Pharisee  amongst 
nations  ?  ”  Let  her  act  according  to  the  principles  proclaimed 
by  Charles  Fox,  when  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  see 
Ireland  wholly  separated  from  the  Crown  of  England  than 
kept  in  subjection  by  force.  Not  that  I  would  have  Ireland 
obtain  her  liberty  as  England’s  gift.  If  my  country  cannot 
brace  up  her  faculties  for  her  own  deliverance,  she  is  not  yet 
fit  for  independence.  But  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  Irish 
patriot  to  arouse  and  cultivate  that  spirit  which,  though  it  may 
sleep,  is  never  wholly  extinct. 

I  am,  &c.,  Iekne. 


MR  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  ‘DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.’ 

Sir, — While  thanking  you,  on  my  own  account,  for  your 
courteous  and  discriminating  notice  of  the  first  part  of  the 
‘  Descriptive  Sociology,’  prepared  by  me  under  the  cfirectiou  of 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  permit  me  to  correct  two  possible  mis¬ 
apprehensions,  to  which  your  article  lends  some  support,  re¬ 
garding  the  nature  of  the  division  of  labour  by  means  of 
which  the  work  has  been  executed. 

There  has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  no  such  co-operation  on 
my  part  as  is  implied  in  saying  that  “Mr  Herbert  Spencer 
and  his  coadjutor  ....  have  classified  the  ‘  sociological 
facts’ relating  to  England,”  &c.  For  the  classification  and 
arrangement  of  social  phenomena  embodied  in  the  general 
scheme  of  the  tables,  in  the  division  and  grouping  of  the 
columns  into  which  the  tables  are  broken  up,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  columns,  Mr  Spencer  is  solely  responsible ; 
and  his  responsibility  ends  there. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  held  answerable  for  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tables  and  for  the  digest  of  materials  on  which 
these  contents  are-  based.  It  therefore  conveys  a  misleading 
idea  of  Mr  Spencer’s  share  in  this  part  of  the  work  to  con¬ 
nect  his  name  with  criticisms  on  the  manner  of  the  execution 
of  it.  To  him,  indeed,  it  owes  the  frequent  suggestion  of  lines 
of  research  and  the  communication  of  ideas  connecting  scat¬ 
tered  facts,  as  well  as  general  superintendence  and  complete 
revision  in  its  progress  through  the  press.  But  he  canuot 
on  that  account  be  held  committed  to  the  approbation  of 
any  disputable  statements  or  answerable  for  any  deficiencies. 
The  merits  for  the  most  part,  if  there  are  any,  and  the 
demerits  of  this  portion  of  the  work  are  mine  ;  and  whatever 
criticisms  may  be  justly  made  on  the  meagreness  or  fulness  of 
the  developments  given  to  each  class  of  facts,  on  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  authorities,  and  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements,  concern  me  only.  I  am,  &c. 

James  Collieh. 


CLERGYMEN  AND  THE  DORSETSHIRE  LABOURERS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  which  appears  m 
your  paper,  the  Examiner ^  dated  the  13th  of  Septenibe^ 
respecting  the  parsons  of  Dorsetshire.  I  with  very 
pleasure  declare  that,  in  addition  to  the  kind  sympathy  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Kegan  Paul,  of  Sturminster  Marshall,  we  have  the 
assistance  and  support  of  the  Rev  G.  D.  Snow,  of  the  Down 
Wood,  Blandford,  both  by  sound  logic  and  purse. 

I  am,  «&c.,  Henry  Mayor, 

Dorset  District  Secretary  of  National  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union. 

[We  understand,  however,  that  Mr  Snow,  the  author  of  a 
paper  on  “  Natural  Ordination  ”  in  the  current  num^r  of  the 
Contemporary y  though  residing  in  Dorsetshire,  resigned  his 
preferment  some  time  ago  for  conscientious  reasons.  »» ® 
were  therefore  justified  in  not  including  him  last  w'eek  among 
the  “parsons  of  Dorsetshire.” — Ed.  Ex.] 
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A  CATHOLIC  IDEA  OF  AN  UNIVEESITY. 


The  Idea  of  an  University.  By  J.  II.  Newman,  D.D.  Pickering. 

This  volume  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  being  com¬ 
posed  of  a  series  of  nine  lectures  delivered  continuously, 
and  with  the  same  purpose  ;  the  second  of  lectures  of 
various  dates  and  objects.  The  discourses  in  both  parts, 
however,  were  read  by  Dr  Newman  as  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland  ;  and  they  all,  in  various 
ways,  illustrate  what,  in  his  thought,  a  Catholic  university 
should  be  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  to  consider  them 
as  forming  one  whole.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  sort  of  university  he  would  have  must  be  one  penetrated 
with  Catholic  principles ;  further,  that  it  must  at  every  point 
be  at  the  direction  of  a  dominant  priesthood.  In  his  model 
university  the  teaching  should  be  based  upon  a  thorough  and 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages ;  it 
should  instruct  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  should 
impart  knowledge  of  all  kinds  ;  yet  its  main  object  should 
be  to  teach,  not  applied  science,  but  knowledge  as  an  end 
in  itself.  It  should  aim  less  at  fitting  pupils  for  particular 
professions  than  at  perfecting  their  intellectual  training. 
Intellectual  culture  should  be  viewed  as  an  end  in  itself  : 
the  object  should  be  to  turn  out  men  distinguished  by  a 
high  mental  cultivation ;  to  impart  “  vigour  and  beauty 
and  grasp  to  the  intellectual  portion  of  our  nature.”  But 
the  minds  which  are  to  be  made  thus  active  in  other 
matters  are  to  be  completely  passive  in  questions  of  religion. 
As,  at  the  sound  of  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  the 
subjects  of  Nebuchadnezzar  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
golden  image,  so  the  Catholic  intellect  must  fall  flat  at  the 
voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  extent  to  which  ho 
carries  his  precautions  is  quite  remarkable.  Thus  he  thinks 
that  even  the  fine  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  music  are  “apt  to  forget  their  place,  and,  unless 
restrained  with  a  firm  hand,  instead  of  being  servants, 
will  aim  at  becoming  principals.”  Thence  their  more  rudi¬ 
ment  al  state  has  an  advantage ;  “  the  more  ancient  style  of 
architecture,  of  Gothic  sculpture  and  painting,  and  of  what 
is  called  Gregorian  music,”  as  “  inchoate  sciences,  have  so 
little  vigour  and  life  in  them,  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
going  out  of  their  place,  and  giving  the  law  to  Religion.” 
So  philosophy,  “under  the  shadow  of  the  Church,  .  .  . 
does  service  to  the  cause  of  morality,  but,  when  it  is  strong 
enough  to  have  a  will  of  its  own,  .  .  .  and  attempts  to  form 
a  theory,  .  .  .  and  underrates  the  moral  education  of  man, 
then  ”  it  becomes  dangerous. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  Dr  Newman’s  idea  of  an  uni¬ 
versity  seems  to  correspond  very  accurately,  if  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  so,  with  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  Probably  few  men  in  this  kingdom  are  more  highly 
gifted,  or  have  expanded  their  natural  talents  more  carefully, 
than  he.  Yet  he  has  elected  to  give  himself  up,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  Church.  It  is  easy  to  see,  even  in  the  book 
before  us,  that  his  own  judgment  does,  or  would  if  he  did 
not  crush  it  down,  oppose  itself  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  the  verdict  given  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  But  in 
his  caie  the  self-abnegation  is  complete.  Rome  has 
spoken  ;  Peter  has  spoken  ;  and  he  accepts  that  as  final. 
He  will  give  his  voice  for  anything  for  which  the  Church 
has  declared.  He  will  not  speak  where  the  Church  has 
not  spoken,  and  may  possibly  speak.  Thus  he  admits  that 
Scripture  teaches  that  the  earth  was  made  in  six  days,  that 
the  earth  is  immovable,  &c. ;  and  he  seems  to  feel  some 
diflSculty  in  accepting  these  dicta.  But  he  says  that  Rome 
has  not  yet  spoken  irrevocably  on  these  subjects ;  and 
therefore  that  the  duty  of  Catholics  is  simply  to  wait,  and 
to  hold  their  judgment  in  suspense.  But  while  in  this 
volume  he  is  addresqjng  Catholics  immediately,  he  has  an 
eye  to  Protestants  throughout.  Having  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church  himself,  he  knows  the  weakness  of  its 
position.  As  more  recently  Cardinal  Manning  has  shown 
that,  while  Protestants  profess  to  believe  in  ancient  miracles, 
they  have  drawn  an  imaginary  line  in  history,  on  this  side 
which  they  hold  miracles  to  be  impossible,  so  Dr  Newman 
will  have  it  that  Protestants  believe  in  a  God  and  yet 


;  exclude  him  from  the  domain  in  which  they  live  and  have 
I  their  being.  With  regard  especially  to  an  university,  he 
I  says  that  the  English  people  believe  that  they  have  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  yet  tend  to  exclude 
the  teaching  of  theological  science  from  their  universities. 
He  asks  how  it  is  that,  if  theology  be  a  branch  of  science, 
any  persons  should  be  found  to  say  that  no  theological  chair 
should  find  its  place  in  an  university  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  ought  to  be  conversant  with  all  science.  Have 
his  opponents,  he  wishes  to  know,  a  clear  idea  of 
what  they  mean  by  the  word  “God?”  His  own 
idea  is  clear  enough.  He  holds  God  to  be  a  Person, 
distinct  from  His  creations,  inconceivable  in  His  nature, 
and  yet  known  through  His  revelation  of  Himself. 
Therefore  this  knowledge  so  revealed  is  the  highest  portion 
of  human  science,  and  the  last  part  of  knowledge  which 
should  be  omitted  from  a  scheme  of  universal  education. 
For  Dr  Newman  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  all- 
sufficient.  The  speculations  of  Kant  and  the  >  inquiries  of 
Strauss,  the  results  declared  in  the  works  of  Hume,  and 
implied  in  those  of  Mill,  are  as  if  they  were  not ;  for 
him  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God  is  absolute, 
admitting  of  no  question.  For  those,  however,  who  do 
not  flatter  themselves  that  they  possess  such  knowledge 
the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect.  Dr  Newman  is 
well  aware  that  there  are  those  who  admit  their  entire 
ignorance  of  all  supernatural  matters.  Such  persons,  he 
knows,  are  logical  in  their  exclusion  of  theological  con¬ 
siderations.  But  these  are  to  be  fought,  not  argued  with. 
What  he  endeavours  to  show  is  that  men  must  either  hold 
that  they  do  possess  knowledge  of  God  and  of  divine 
matters,  and  give  such  knowledge  the  highest  place,  or 
take  their  stand  with  those  whom  he  and  Protestants  alike 
term  infidels  and  atheists.  “  I  do  not  see,”  he  says,  “  how 
it  is  possible  for  a  philosophical  mind,  first,  to  believe 
these  religious  facts  {i.e.  those  of  revealed  religion)  to  be 
true ;  next,  to  consent  to  ignore  them ;  and,  thirdly,  in 
spite  of  this,  to  go  on  to  profess  to  be  teaching  all  the 
while  de  omniscihili**  As  to  those  who  hold  that  religion 
is  a  matter,  not  of  knowledge,  but  of  opinion,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  taught  as  a  science,  he  does  not  discern  any 
clear  dividing  lino  between  them  and  unbelievers.  Thus 
he  says,  “  I  do  not  see  much  difference  between  avowing 
that  there  is  no  God,  and  implying  that  nothing  definite 
can  for  certain  be  known  about  Him.”  What  he  says  is 
in  effect  this  :  it  may  be  held  that  man  has  no  reliable 
knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  those  who 
say  this  are  consistent  in  omitting  theology  from  their 
teaching.  But  for  those  who  shrink  from  this  avowal 
nothing  logically  remains  but  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  that 
Church  which  guarantees  the  authenticity  of  her  teaching 
by  her  own  authority ;  which  relieves  the  laity  of  the 
burden  of  private  judgment;  which  says  to  the  humble 
disciple,  “  Open  thy  mouth  wide  and  I  will  fill  it.” 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  point  because 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  main  feature  in  the  book.  What 
is  said  here  of  an  university  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of 
the  country  at  large.  Catholics  claim  to  direct  every¬ 
thing  ;  they  desire  that  nothing  may  be  permitted  to  clash 
with  “  Catholic  Truth ;  ”  they  insist  that  Rome  alone  is 
the  depository  of  divine  wisdom,  and  that  when  she  speaks 
everything  else  must  bow  and  obey.  Moreover,  they  say 
that  Protestantism  is  but  a  compromise  which  can  only  be 
temporary ;  that  Protestants  have  abandoned  the  intrencb- 
ments  of  the  Church,  and  proceeded  some  way  towards 
the  camp  of  unbelief ;  that  they  then  got  frightened,  and 
stopped  in  an  untenable  position,  commanded  by  the  guns 
of  both  parties.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  view ;  and  would  most  earnestly  press  upon 
all  persons  the  need,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  urgent, 
of  making  up  their  minds  as  to  what  their  opinions  really 
are  and  whereto  they  tend.  The  forces  on  both  sides  are 
armed  and  shouting  for  the  battle  ;  if  those  in  the  midst 
continue  there,  if  they  choose  still  to  dally  with  facts  and 
play  with  fancies,  it  will  go  hardly  with  them. 

To  return  to  Dr  Newman  and  the  book  before  us,  it  will 
be  seen  from  what  we  have  said,  that,  while  it  is  written 
for  Catholics,  it  contains  much  that  should  be  instructive 
to  Protestants.  His  idea  of  an  university  is,  of  course, 
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not  one  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  non-Catholic  siastical,  political,  and  literary  facts.  And  in  the  interests 
mind.  Yet,  while  he  well  illustrates  the  issues  between  of  historical  accuracy,  of  faithful  portraiture  of  the  time, 
the  two  great  parties,  much  that  he  says  is  also  valuable  we  think  it  as  well  that  the  subject  of  the  biography  should 
in  detail ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  whatever  not  be  too^  intimately  associated  with  the  events  narrated, 
he  brincfs  forward  is  expressed  with  admirable  clearness  When  this  is  the  case,  the  historian  can  hardly  avoid  mag- 


and  point. 


M.  W.  M. 


PROFESSOR  MASSON’S  MILTON  AND  HIS  TIME. 

The  Life  of  John  Milton  :  Narrated  in  Connexion  with  the  Political, 
Kcclesiaetical,  and  Literary  Ilietory  of  his  Time.  By  David 
Masson,  M.A.,  LL.U.  Vol.  III.,  1643-1649.  Macmillan. 


nifying  the  part  played  by  his  hero.  We  doubt  whether 
Mr  Carlyle  has  wholly  escaped  this  danger.  Cromwell  was 
undoubtedly  the  soul  of  the  Puritan  revolt,  when  the 
movement  had  reached  the  stage  of  revolt,  and  without 
him  in  all  probability  it  could  never  have  attained  such 
a  measure  of  success.  But  there  would  have  been  an 
armed  rebellion  though  Cromwell  had  never  come  into 
being ;  and  the  unparalleled  chaos  of  opinion  and  frantic 
dissatisfaction  with  established  uniformity  that  led  to  that  re- 


The  third  volume  of  this  work  raises  still  more  emphati-  anu  uupa.a.  cxp  -  -P^mn  ana  rantic 

cally  than  the  former  volumes  the  question  of  the  propriety  dissatisfaction  with  established  uniformity  that  led  to  that  rei 

e  ^  ..  ,1  11.  xfit  -j*  r  j  bellion  would  in  any  case  have  been  memorable  to  all  eternitir 

°^-.rfi  rf  °!i.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  Mr  Carlyle’s  “  CromwS ” 

With  the  life  of  Milton.  Were  there  not  other  men  more  ,  v^iumweiiiaa 

intimately  connected  with  the  Great  Eebellion  than  Milton  f  “«!«>•  "f"w  bistort!  tf 

Mr  Carlyle  has  said  that,  the  more  one  is  familiar  with  those  commanding  interest  few  h^tories  of  more  pamstaking 

historic  provinces,  the  more  one  sees  that  Cromwell  was  accuracy.  ®  ®  „  t.  *i  . 

♦  liA  nniil  nf  fliA  Pnrif.nn  rArolf  •  wi  thont  him  it  would  not  to  the  central  figure  make  the  inferior  actors  in  the  ' 


the  soul  of  the  Puritan  revolt :  without  him  it  would  not 
have  been  a  revolt  transcendently  memorable  :  he,  if  any 
man,  should  be  the  name-father  of  the  period,  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  might  fairly  be  known  as  the  Cro7nwelliad. 


drama  unnaturally  dwindled  and  pale.  The  mere  space 
given  to  a  public  man  in  a  biographical  history  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  our  viewing  his  coadjutors  and  opponents  in  their 


Why:  then,  tell  the  history  of  that  troubled  time  in  con-  true  proportions.  In  the  case  of  Milton  there  is  little  tempta- 
nexion  with  the  life  of  Milton  ?  To  our  judgment  there  are  tion  to  exagg^ate  his  express  share  in  the  public  evente  of 
various  substantial  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  the  first  place,  time,  and  the  literary  space  is  avoided  by 

Milton  is  a  figure  of  suflScient  magnitude  in  English  history  the  particulars  of  his  life  aim  the  contemporaneous 

to  demand  that  the  events  of  his  time  bo  grouped  around  public  history  in  separate  portions.  Further,  the  existence  of 
him  :  we  desire  to  retrace  public  events  side  by  side  with  the  ‘  Cromwelliad  dispenses  ^ith  the  necessity  of  dwelling 
the  facts  of  his  life,  without  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  upon  that  hero  s  impressive  individuality ;  and  thus  there  is 
one  upon  the  other,  simply  that  wo  may  know  what  was  oo  the  canvas  for  unfolding  the  characters  of  minor 

happening  around  him  to  engage  his  interest.  If,  therefore,  personages.  And  the  hero  does  not  suffer  by  the  delinea- 
Professor  Masson’s  parallel  history  of  Milton’s  time  had  been  tion  of  the  various  notabilities  that  were  for  him  and  against 
simply  a  repetition  in  this  new  connexion  of  facts  already  On  the  contrary,  we  obtain  an  increased  idea  of 

investigated,  his  labour  would  not  have  been  in  vain— the  tremendous  strength  when  the  weakness  of  his  com- 

plan  of  his  work  would  have  been  amply  justifiable.  But  this  peers  is  fully  disclosed  to  us.  Whoever  would  thoroughly 
parallel  history  is  very  far  from  being  a  sketchy  background  understand  this,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  penods  of 
compilation  from  previous  histories.  It  embodies,  indeed,  read  Professor  M^son  as  well  m 

a  more  sustained  effort  of  original  investigation  than  has  Carlyle.  ‘  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
been  applied  to  any  equal  length  of  English  history.  Pro-  strong  and  the 

lessor  Masson’s  powers  of  research  are  simply  astounding.  Life^  of  Milton  gi\  es  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  blatant 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  Mr  Carlyle’s  vivid  account  of  the  _  .i  .  i  .n  .  .  i 

waggon-loads  of  Civil  W^ar  pamphlets  lying  in  the  British  Nothing  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  how  egre- 
Museum :  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  pamphlets,  “  huge  piles  gio^sly  this  Puritan  movement  has  been  misunderstood 
of  mouldering  wreck,  wherein,  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  one  Hallam  asserts  Jeremy  Taylor’s  ‘Liberty 

pennyweight  per  ton,  lie  things  memorable.”  The  historian  Prophesying,  published  in  104/ ,  to  have  been  the  first 
of  Cromwell,  the  great  apostle  of  work,  did  not  lose  tliis  substantial  assertion  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  England, 
opportunity  of  illustrating  bis  own  evangel ;  be  bore  away  Probably  no  historian  but  the  digniQed,  elegant,  and 
many  precious  pennyweights  from  the  dusti'  tons  ;  but  he  inaccurate  Hallam  could  have  made  such  an  assertion 
groaned  much  in  spirit  over  his  Herculean  task,  vented  'r*ren  solemnly  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  ^ 


many  imprecations  on  Dryasdust  for  failing  to  help  him,  progress  of  the  toleration  idea  in  England ;  but  his 
and  looked  back  with  a  shudder  when  he  had  accomplished  ®®®®P®  with  such  a  notion  says  little  for  the  critics  of  his 
as  much  as  suited  his  purpose.  Professor  Masson  has  set  liistory.  Professor  Masson’s  account  of  the  growth  of 


as  much  as  suited  his  purpose.  Professor  Masson  has  set 
his  face  to  these  repulsive  heaps  of  mouldering  print  with 
undaunted  resolution,  and  even  they  would  not  seem  to 
have  satisfied  his  determination  to  obtain  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  period.  Ilis  ideal,  carried  out  with  a  persist¬ 
ence  that  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  has  evidently  been 
to  see  every  document  that  could  possibly  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  of  English  history,  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  literary,  contemporaneous  with  Milton.  It  may, 
then,  be  fairly  asked  whether  one  who  has  qualified 
himself  in  this  thorough  way  for  writing  the  history  of 
that  period,  should  have  put  the  result  of  his  years  of  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  form  of  an  accompaniment  to  the 
biography  of  Milton.  Is  it  fair,  either  to  himself  or  to  his 


toleration  as  an  express  principle  is  a  model  of  thorough 
research  and  clear  statement.  He  begins  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  the  question — where  was  it  likely  to 
have  arisen  ? 

Out  of  what  w’ithin  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  was  the  practical  form  of  the  idea  bred  ?  Out  of  pain, 
out  of  suffering,  out  of  persecution  :  not  pain  inflicted  constantly 
on  one  and  the  same  section  of  men,  or  on  any  two  opposed 
sections  alternately ;  but  pain  revolving,  pain  circulated,  pain  dis¬ 
tributed  till  the  w’hole  round  of  the  compass  of  sects  had  felt  it 
in  turn,  and  the  only  principle  of  its  prevention  gradually  dawned 
on  the  common  consciousness !  In  every  persecuted  cause, 
honestly  conducted,  there  was  a  throe  towards  the  birth  of  this 
great  principle.  Every  persecuted  cause  claimed  at  least  a 
toleration  for  itself  from  the  established  power ;  and  so,  by  a  kind 


readers  ?  We  doubt  whether  the  author  does  justice  to  his  of  accumulation,  the  cause  that  had  been  least  persecuted  had  more 
rAn.i* I - u..*.  c _ of  a  tendency  to  toleration  m  it,  and  became  practically  n^re 


OW’D  reputation  by  adopting  this  form ;  his  vast  historical 
knowledge  is  hidden  away  in  a  subordinate  position — 
studiously  concealed,  as  it  were,  in  a  place  where  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  look  for  such  things.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masson  is  the  first  great  historian  of  the  Puritan 
movement  that  culminated  in  political  revolt  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  he  would  better  have 
consulted  his  reputation  if  he  had  chosen  a  title  that  made 
this  apparent  to  the  cursory  observer.  But  from  the 
reader’s  point  of  view  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint  with 


of  a  tendency  to  toleration  in  it,  and  became  practically 
tolerant,  than  the  others.  This,  I  think,  might  be  proved.  The 
Church  of  England  w^as  more  tolerant  than  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  Scottish  Presbyterianism  or  Scottish  Puritanism  was 
more  tolerant  (though  the  reverse  is  usually  asserted)  than  the 
Church  of  England  prior  to  1640.  Not  to  the  Church  of  England, 
however,  nor  to  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  nor  to  English  Puritan¬ 
ism  at  large,  does  the  honour  of  the  first  perception  of  the  full 
principle  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  its  first  assertion  in  English 
speech,  belong.  That  honour  has  to  be  assigned,  I  believe,  to  the 
Independents  generally,  and  to  the  Baptists  in  particular. 

The  principle  is  vaguely  implied  in  the  writings  of  the 


the  form  of  the  work.  It  is  a  pleasing  relief  to  have  a  founder  of  the  Brownists  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  its 
stream  of  biography  running  along  the  dry  fields  of  eccle-  first  exolicit  assertion  is  in  a  Confession  or  Declaration  of 


first  explicit  assertion  is  in  a  Confession 
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Faith  put  forth  in  1611  by  the  English  Baptists  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  It  was  proclaimed  in  England  in  1614,  in  a  tract 
entitled  '  Religious  Peace ;  or,  a  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
science,’  by  one  Leonard  Busher,*  who  was  probably  a 
member  of  a  congregation  of  Arminian  Baptists.  These 
obscure  beginnings  of  the  principle  among  a  despised  sect 
might  have  escaped  a  more  conscientious  investigator  than 
Hallam ;  but  what  renders  his  blunder  all  the  more 
remarkable  is  that  toleration  was  advocated,  in  a  more  or 
less  complete  form,  by  Hales,  Ohillingworth,  and  many 
others  before  1647,  and  was  the  great  turning-point  in  the 
course  of  the  Civil  War,  the  rock  that  split  up  Presby¬ 
terianism,  and  the  force  that  raised  Cromwell  to  the 
government  of  England.  Professor  Masson  has  shown,  in 
a  very  graphic  narrative,  how  the  English  Presbyterians  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  and  the  Parliament  lost  their 
opportunity  of  establishing  Presbyterianism  in  England 
from  failing  to  see  the  necessity  of  granting  toleration  to 
the  independent  sects.  Had  the  various  independent 
bodies — and  Professor  Masson’s  ^'Synopsis  of  English  Sects” 
shows  with  new  distinctness  how  varied  they  were — been 
allowed  to  work  out  their  ideas  of  doctrine  and  church 
government  unmolested,  Presbyterianism  had  then  every 
chance  of  becoming  the  established  religion  of  the  State. 
But,  instead  of  granting  toleration  to  all  sects,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  preached  frantically  against  toleration,  hunted  out 
and  denounced  the  extravagances  of  heated  fanatics  as 
examples  of  what  toleration  would  have  to  sanction,  and 
did  everything  that  could  be  done  by  infatuated  bigots  to 
exasperate  a  body  of  men  whose  power  they  knew  too  late, 
and  whose  only  bond  of  union  was  liberty  of  conscience. 
There  was  no  persecution  of  doctrine  under  Cromwell ;  the 
hour  of  toleration  was  come,  and  his  sagacity  seized  what 
the  obstinate  bigotry  of  the  Presbyterians  disregarded. 

We  had  hoped  to  bo  able  to  give  our  readers  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  extraordinary  personages  described  in  this 
volume.  That  was  the  age  of  eccentric  doctrine  and 
obtrusive  individuality,  and  Professor  Masson  has  lived  so 
long  among  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  strange  genera¬ 
tion,  that  he  knows  its  characters  as  intimately  as  if  they 
had  been  his  personal  acquaintances,  and  is  able  to  depict 
the  manners  of  the  time  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a 
Dutch  painter.  If  he  does  occasionally  outrage  conventional 
notions  of  the  dignity  of  history,  and  in  all  cases  sacrifices 
brilliant  antithesis  to  graphic  truth  of  portraiture,  no  reader  j 
who  cares  to  know  the  time  from  top  to  bottom  between 
all  extremes  of  spiteful  orthodoxy  and  harum-scarum 
heterodoxy,  strenuous  capacity,  and  fussy  imbecility,  has 
any  just  cause  for  complaint.  The  patient  exercise  of  the 
historical  imagination  has  given  us  few  more  vivid  portraits 
than  Professor  Masson’s  sketches  of  Hartlibb,  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  Gaugraena  Edwards,  Henderson  the  Scotch  eccle¬ 
siastical  leader  (a  particular  favourite  with  the  author), 
Baillie  the  Scotch  gossip,  and  a  dozen  more  that  might  be 
named,  equally  interesting  in  themselves  as  studies  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  valuable  as  enabling  us  to  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  their  generation.  And  we  are  not  sure 
whether,  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  character  of 
Charles  I.,  it  has  not  received  in  this  volume  fresh  elucida¬ 
tion.  In  his  account  of  the  various  stages  of  the  king’s 
captivity,  which  can  never  be  followed  without  absorbing 
interest,  the  historian  seems  to  be  drawn  by  insensible 
degrees  into  the  circle  of  the  defenceless  captive’s  hopes  and 
fears ;  and  while  he  is  anything  but  a  special  pleader  for 
the  king,  and  exposes,  with  impartial  justice,  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  machinations  of  the  royal  promise-breaker,  he  con¬ 
trives,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  a  considerable  amount  of 
sympathy  with  the  royal  martyr. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  historical  side  of 
this  volume  because  it  is  the  largest  and  the  most  interesting, 
nnd  seems  to  us  to  have  been  displaced  from  its  due  import¬ 
ance  by  its  subordinate  position  in  the  author’s  title-page. 

It  should  be  read  by  every  one  desirous  of  understanding 
Ihe  period.  Milton’s  connexion  from  1643  to  1649  was 
with  ecclesiastical  and  literary  warfare.  The  pen  in  that 
mterral  was  much  more  barren  of  results  than  the 
sword ;  and  yet  the  widespread  logomachy  was  not  without 
1  bearing  on  the  political  issue.  Apart  from  material 
^■nits,  those  years  of  acrimonious  polemic  must  ever  be 


transcendently  memorable  ”  to  all  interested  in  the 
history  of  opinion.  Milton’s  chief  contributions  to  the 
medley  were  his  pamphlets  on  divorce.  These  were  not 
mere  abstract  speculations,  disinterested  canvassing  of  the 
foundations  of  society ;  they  arose  out  of  a  mysterious 
passage  in  the  poet’s  own  life.  The  common  version  of  the 
story  is  that  given  by  Phillips.  Towards  the  end  of  June, 
1643,  Milton  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  married  Mary 
Powell,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  daughter  of  an  impecunious 
Royalist  gentleman  near  Oxford :  five  weeks  afterwards 
^late  in  July  or  early  in  August)  she  returned  home  on  a 
visit  to  her  relations,  and  refused  to  come  back  to  her 
husband.  He  waited  for  some  time,  and  then  indignantly 
I  wrote  and  published  a  treatise  arguing  strongly  for  facility 
of  divorce.  Now,  the  mystery  is,  what  made  Milton’s  wife 
thus  resolute  not  to  stay  with  him  ?  Phillips’s  explanation 
is  plausible  :  the  lady’s  parents  were  Royalist,  and  would 
not  let  her  return  to  a  Parliamentarian.  The  whole  matter 
is  an  instance  of  wife  set  against  husband  by  political 
differences.  But  this  explanation  is  seriously  affected  by 
Professor  Masson’s  discovery  that  the  first  divorce  pamphlet 
was  actually  published  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  must 
have  been  written  while  the  young  wife  was  still  with  her 
husband.  This  makes  the  cause  of  quarrel  still  more 
mysterious.  But,  after  all,  there  are  no  data  for  solving 
the  mystery  if  we  reject  the  simple  solution  of  incompati¬ 
bility  of  temper  and  opinion.  This  appears  to  be  Professor 
Masson’s  conclusion  ; — 

One  seems  to  hear  the  sound  of  differences,  of  conflicting 
opinions  about  this  and  that,  of  weeping  girlish  wilfulness 
opposed  to  steady  and,  perhaps,  too  austere  prohibitions.  “  Well, 
then,  I  will  go  back  to  my  mother ;  I  a*n  sure  I  wish  I  had  never 
!  ”  “Go!”  And  so  the  parting  may  have  come  about, 
not  only  by  her  arrangement,  but  harshly  and  with  some  quarrel 
on  his  part. 

Now  if  the  dignity  of  the  biographical  muse  will  permit 
the  imagination  to  dwell  upon  a  domestic  wrangle  between 
a  great  poet  and  his  girlish  wife,  we  must  say  that  this 
seems  to  us  a  highly  probable  scene.  An  earnest  Puritan, 
pre-occupied  with  his  thoughts,  his  books,  and  his  pupils, 
full  of  lofty  ideals,  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person  to 
harmonise  with  the  youthful  daughter  of  a  royalist,  even 
though  we  do  not  suppose  her  to  have  been  extremely  gay 
and  feather-headed.  Neither  party  being  to  blame,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  he  may  have  seemed  dull  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  to  her,  while  she  seemed  to  him  a  foolish  and  unworthy 
companion.  Nothing  could  be  feebler  than  the  desire  to 
make  out  that  the  great  poet  must  have  been  in  the  right, 
and  his  wife  in  the  wrong.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Milton  was  not  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his  opinions 
or  of  yielding  with  angelic  patience  to  those  who  differed 
from  him.  We  cannot  say  that  the  suggestion  made  by 
one  of  our  contemporaries  (the  Athmoeum)  and  quietly 
appropriated  without  acknowledgment  by  another  (the 
Saturday  Review)  appears  to  us  to  bo  peculiarly  sago.  If 
the  lady  had  been  a  thin,  spectacled,  aquiline-nosed  blue¬ 
stocking  of  forty,  a  woman  of  ideas,  there  might  have  been 
some  grounds  for  the  extraordinary  hypothesis.  Such  a 
person  might  have  fancied  it  to  be  her  duty  to  deny  her 
husband’s  conjugal  rights.  When  our  contemporaries  were 
upon  that  track  of  speculation,  we  rather  wonder  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  characters 
and  associations  of  the  two  that  it  should  have  been  the 
other  way.  The  passages  in  the  treatise,  which  they 
depend  upon  as  confirmatory,  seem  rather  in  favour  of  this 
view.  But  we  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  suggestion  further ; 
for  ourselves  we  prefer  the  simple  explanation  of  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temper,  tastes,  and  opinions.  W.  M. 


CUBA. 

The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  By  A.  Gallenga.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Mr  Gallenga  has  made  a  very  interesting  book  out  of  the 
letters  which,  as  “  special  correspondent  ”  of  the  Times,  he 
first  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year ;  but 
the  book  is  least  satisfactory  on  the  point  that  it  specially 
undertakes  to  elucidate.  Mr  Gallenga  tells  us  that  he  was 
“  bidden  to  seek  the  solution  ”  of  the  problem,  ”  What  are 
we  to  think  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  ?  ”  This  question 
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be  does  not  properly  answer.  He  repeats  the  stories  of 
many  atrocities,  which  may  or  may  not  be  authentic  and 
fair  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  civil  war  is  con¬ 
ducted,  and  his  account  of  the  general  decay  into  which  all 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island  are  falling  in 
consequence  of  it  is,  doubtless,  only  too  correct ;  but  he 
fails  to  describe  adequately  either  the  origin  or  the  progress 
of  the  struggle,  and  his  speculations  as  to  its  prospects  are 
very  vague.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr  Gallenga  did  not, 
in  reproducing  his  letters,  improve  them  in  these  respects, . 
and,  at4he  same  time,  avoid  some  of  the  repetitions  and  con¬ 
tradictions — none  of  them  very  serious  it  is  true — which 
were  naturally  incidental  to  their  being  composed  while 
he  was  learning  up  his  subject.  Without  much  labour  he 
might  have  made  his  work  very  much  better  than  it  is. 
Still,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a  good  work,  and  one  from 
which  most  readers  may  learn  a  great  deal. 

Mr  Gallenga  is  rather  a  cynical  observer.  He  describes 
the  prosperity  of  Havannah  in  glowing  terms,  but  shows 
that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  heartlessness  and  greed  of  the 
colonists.  The  westernmost  and  smallest  province,  of 
which  Havannah  is  the  capital,  contains  over  a  million 
inhabitants,  while  the  other  two  provinces,  the  central  and 
the  eastern,  have  barely  a  third  as  many,  and,  if  they  were 
tolerably  prosperous  before  the  civil  war,  are  now  in  a 
very  dead-alive  condition.  Havannah  thrives,  however, 
upon  its  sugar,  cigars,  and  other  articles  of  trade,  the  export 
value  of  which  is  estimated  at  20,000, OOOZ.  a  year,  and 
both  the  factions  that  are  strong  in  it  are  supposed  to  thrive 
also  upon  the  civil  war  itself.  These  factions,  having 
their  head-quarters  in  Havannah,  but  extending  over  the 
whole  island,  are  the  Peninsulars,  or  native  Spaniards,  and 
the  Insulars,  or  Creoles.  Mr  Gallenga  thus  describes 
them  : — 

There  is  no  hatred  in  the  world  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Cuban  for  Spain  and  everything  Spanish.  The  Creole  conceives 
that  he  alone  is  entitled  to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  his  tropical 
island,  and  plainly  intimates  that  he  longs  for  the  day  in  which 
he  shall  be  rid  of  the  Spanish  and  of  every  other  alien  intruder 
coming  here  to  suck  the  very  life-blood  from  his  veins.  The 
Peninsular,  or  native  Spaniard,  who,  in  order  to  make  things  as 
he  wishes,  thinks  that  it  is  enough  for  him  to  declare  that  they 
are  so,  never  mentions  Cuba  without  calling  it  “this  emphatically 
Spanish  Island.”  He  flatters  himself  that  he  has  crushed  the 
Creole,  and  affects  to  ignore  him.  The  worst  is  that  to  a  stranger’s 
eye  the  split  is  nowhere  apparent ;  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
visibly  drawn.  The  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  go  past  with  no  out¬ 
ward  distinction,  showing  no  symptom  of  the  enmity  which  may 
at  any  moment  array  them  in  hostile  camps.  There  is  no  open 
insurrection  within  more  than  100  miles  of  Havannah  ;  there  has 
been  no  serious  disturbance  in  the  town  since  the  bloody  execu¬ 
tion  of  March,  1871.  But  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  plot  and 
intrigue  fatal  to  all  loyal,  social,  and  even  domestic  intercourse  ; 
a  depth  of  simulation  and  dissimulation,  of  spoken  and  acted  lies, 
not  to  be  fathomed  by  a  stranger  on  a  mere  superfleial  survey. 
The  Peninsular  is  sure  of  the  day  ;  the  Cuban  is  confident  of  the 
morrow.  The  Spaniard  relies  on  brute  strength  ;  the  Cuban  puts 
his  trust  in  superior  intelligence.  Between  the  Insurgent  bands  in 
the  field  and  their  patriot  associates  in  Havannah  there  is  inces¬ 
sant  and  by  no  means  unenterprising  communication.  The  under¬ 
ground  war  is  going  on  in  every  street  and  almost  in  every  house 
in  this  city.  The  Spaniard  fancies  he  can  afford  to  treat  the  Creole 
with  ineffable  disdain.  He  taunts  him  with  cowardice  and  un¬ 
thrift  ;  he  looks  upon  him  as  a  degenerate  being,  incapable  of 
overt  action,  of  manly  resolution ;  and,  perhaps,  he  is  safe  enough 
in  Havannah  itself.  But  the  Cuban  bides  his  time.  He  reckons 
on  the  chapter  of  accidents,  on  the  chronic  disorders  of  the  Mother 
Country,  on  the  sympathies  of  the  American  Union,  of  Mexico, 
of  the  Central  and  Southern  American  Republics,  where  the  name 
of  Spain  is  as  heartily  execrated  as  in  the  camp  of  Cespedes  him¬ 
self,  and,  above  all  things,  on  the  deluge  that  must  needs  ensue 
upon  any  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  fatal  slavery  question. 
The  Creole  of  the  city  is  certainly  a  weakly,  rickety,  frivolous 
creature,  distinguishable  by  his  long  scraggy  neck  and  thin  fluted 
legs,  addicted  to  indolent  habits  and  enervating  pleasures,  trained 
by  long  schooling  to  abject  submission,  destitute  of  all  energy ; 
but  there  is,  as  ho  knows,  better  stuff  among  his  brethren  of  the 
rural  population.  The  Cuban  travels  and  learns,  and  throughout 
the  island  education  is  more  widely  spread  than  among  the  ruling 
race,  especially  among  the  lower  classes  of  prejudiced  and  bigoted 
Peninsular  immigrants.  The  Spanish  settlers  own  very  nearly 
the  mass  of  the  landed  property,  and  of  the  movable  wealth  of 
the  country  ;  they  have  the  lion’s  share  of  the  trade  of  Havannah 
in  their  hands,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  superior  thrift  and 
activity,  but  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  privileges  and  mono¬ 
polies  awarded  to  them  by  a  partial,  grasping  and  unscrupulous 
administration.  The  fortune  accumulated  by  the  Peninsular 
father  not  unfrequently  goes  to  WTeck  and  ruin  in  the  hands  of 
his  improvident  Creole  progeny.  Still,  the  base  of  the  Peninsular 
prosperity,  both  agricultural  and  commercial,  rests  on  slavery ; 


and  the  Creole  thinks,  not  unreasonably,  that  with  the  abolif 
of  slave-labour  a  new  balance  of  fortune  will  have  to  be 
blished,  in  which  all  the  chances  will  be  in  his  own  favour.  Inth 
intricate  problem  of  the  slave -system  lies  the  whole  political 
moral  question,  and  the  Cuban  is  as  anxious  for  its  speedy  solaf*^^ 
as  the  Peninsular  is  doggedly  bent  on  its  indefinite  adjournment' 

Not  only,  however,  do  the  Peninsulars,  as  Mr  Gallenga 
assures  us,  foment  the  civil  war  that  is  intended  to  overthrow 
them  because  they  find  it  bring  them  immediate  profit  in 
more  ways  than  one,  but  he  reports  that  the  oflScers  sent 
out  from  Spain  to  restore  peace  sometimes  prefer  to  take 
bribes  from  their  enemies  than  to  meet  them  in  battle 
As  we  gather  from  Mr  Gallenga’s  volume,  a  Spanish  army 
of  30,000  or  40,000  could  easily  crush  the  insurrection 
though  that  would  not  prevent  another  one  breaking  out 
in  a  few  years’  time,  and  though  the  ultimate  severance 
from  Spain  is  unavoidable  ;  but  the  present  mode  of  war¬ 
fare,  in  which  4,000  or  5,000  soldiers  at  a  time  are  sent 
to  prowl  over  the  country,  does  nothing  at  all  towards 
procuring  even  a  temporary  peace,  and  it  has  already,  it  is 
reckoned,  destroyed  some  150,000  human  lives  *  the 
victims  from  privation,  disease,  and  irregular  fighting 
being  ten  times  as  numerous  as  those  who  have  fallen  in 
actual  war. 

There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  the  Insurrection  may  end  in  the 
utter  extermination  of  the  Insurgents  by  breaking  open  and  lay¬ 
ing  bare  all  their  forest  lairs  and  mountain  haunts,  and  inter¬ 
secting  the  most  savage  districts  with  nets  of  roads  and  railroads 
such  as  neither  Cuba  nor  Spain  herself  can  boast.  But  an 
enterprise,  of  that  nature  would  require  heroic,  gigantic,  and, 
above  all,  sustained  and  unremitting  exertions.  It  could  not  be 
achieved  by  fits  and  starts — not  by  a  five  or  six  months’  campaign, 
nor  by  any  series  of  them.  As  to  any  possibility  of  starving,  or 
wearying,  or  disheartening  the  Insurgents,  that  seems  out  of  the 
question.  They  appear  to  be  well  supplied  with  arms  and  money ; 
they  live  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the  earth,  on  the  yams,  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  other  productions  which  they,  or  their  families, 
or  the  many  free  negroes  enlisted  in  their  ranks,  cultivate 
in  the  small  patches  of  the  uninvaded  districts ;  they  have 
also  abundance  of  game,  and  they  feast  especially  on  a  wild 
rat  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  large  as  a  cat  and  as  tender 
as  a  kid,  the  flavour  of  which  they  prefer  to  that  of  any 
other  meat.  They  rely  for  recruits,  or  anything  else  they 
may  want,  on  the  sympathies  of  the  Creole  or  native  popu¬ 
lation  throughout  the  island,  and  in  Havannah  itself ;  and  where 
the  goodwill  of  their  friends  fails,  the  greed  and  avarice  of  their 
enemies  come  to  their  aid  ;  for  there  are  men  in  Havannah  and 
other  cities — Spaniards  and  others — who,  where  there  is  anything 
to  be  gained,  are  as  little  scrupulous  about  dealing  with  one  as 
with  the  other  belligerent. 

If  slavery  could  be  abolished,  Mr  Gallenga  thinks  the 
civil  war  might  be  terminated  by  a  fusion  of  the  Penin¬ 
sulars  and  the  Insulars  to  hold  the  island  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  Spain  ;  but,  as  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he 
is  not  at  all  hopeful,  and  he  considers  that,  under  the  best 
arrangement,  it  cannot  be  effected  without  reducing  Cuba 
to  very  nearly  as  low  a  condition  as  Jamaica  has  been  in  since 
the  manumission.  Neither  white  nor  black  freemen  can  be 
induced  to  work  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  busy 
times  of  the  year,  and  be  thereby  killed  off  in  some  five  or 
six  years,  as  black  slaves  have  to  do.  Mr  Gallenga  does 
not  discuss  the  question  of  new  labour,  like  that  now  im¬ 
ported  into  British  Guiana  from  the  East  Indies,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  present  state  of  things.  He  only  shows  that 
the  present  is  very  bad,  and  that  in  Cuba  some  150  rich 
slave- owners  maintain  a  hard  tyranny  over  their  own 
slaves,  and  are  also  in  the  position  of  tyrants  towards  about 
1,200  poor  slave-owners,  to  whom  the  existing  institutions 
are  no  boon  at  all. 


WAVERLEY  ABBEY  AND  THE  CISTERCUNS. 

Giraldi  Camhrensis  Opera.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brew’er,  ^1*^* 
Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Vol.  IV.  Longmans  and  Co. 

A  History  of  Waverhy  Abbey  in  the  County  of  Surrey.  By  Bev. 
Charles  Kerry.  Guildford.:  Andrews  and  Son. 

The  volume  of  the  Rolls  Publications,  which  contains 
‘  The  Annals  of  Waverley,’  has  already  been  issued  under 
the  painstaking  editorship  of  Mr  Luard,  the  registrar  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  the  preface  Mr  Luard 
says  : — “  The  Abbey  of  Waverley,  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey, 
the  first  Cistercian  house  in  England,,  was  founded  on 
November  24,  1128,  by  William  Gifford,  Bishop  of  Win- 
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Chester,  as  we  learn  from  the  chronicle  itself.  It  was  the 
daughter  of  Eleemosyna  (Aumone),  in  Normandy,  the  first 
Abbot,  John,  being  sent  with  twelve  monks  from  that 
monastery.”  From  the  incarnation  ”  to  the  date  of  the 
foundation,  the  Waverley  Annals  are  compiled  in  the  dry 
fashion  of  monkish  chronicles,  from  the  usual  sources ; 
after  that  date  they  begin  to  contain  original  work  of  the 
Cistercian  scribes,  and  supply  information  enough  to  give 
them  an  important  place  among  “  the  materials  for  the 
history  of  this  country  ”  collected  by  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls. 

The  Cistercians  derive  their  name  from  Citeaux,  near 
Dijon,  in  Normandy,  where  the  founders  of  the  Order, 
“  those  religious  men  ” — according  to  Stevens — “  began  to 
grub  up  that  solitude,  and  took  up  their  lodgings  in  little 
cells  they  made  of  wood.”  This  was  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1098,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  separated  themselves 
from  the  Benedictines,  shooting  out  afresh  from  the  old 
stock  with  stricter  rules  and  a  purer  life,  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing  as  an  example  of  the  perpetual  regenerations  which 
alone  enabled  the  monastic  system  to  maintain  its  existence. 
Abbot  Eobert  was  the  head  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Tonnere,  but,  failing  to  establish  the  Benedictine  rule  in  all 
its  strictness,  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  monastery 
of  St  Angulphus.  Here,  however,  certain  anchorites  of  a 
neighbouring  forest,  who  had  before  marked  his  purity  of 
life,  sought  out  the  Abbot  and  conveyed  him  with  the 
leave  of  the  Pope  to  the  desert  of  Coulan.  “  However, 
that  solitary  place  being  unwholesome,  Eobert  led  them  to 
the  forest  of  Molesme,  where  they  built  themselves  little 
cells  made  of  boughs  of  trees,  and  a  little  oratory  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity.”  But,  unfortunately  for 
Eobert’s  peace  of  mind,  **  several  men  of  quality  of  the 
country  round  about  vying  .  to  supply  them  with  all 
necessaries  for  their  support,  and  their  temporal  revenue 
notably  increasing, 'wealth  made  them  fall  into  such  relaxa¬ 
tion  that  the  holy  Eobert,  not  being  able,  either  by 
entreaties  or  by  reproofs,  to  reclaim  or  keep  them  to 
regular  observance,”  retired  again  into  the  desert  where 
were  more  “  religious  men,  who  lived  with  much  unity  and 
simplicity  of  heart.”  But  neither  here  had  Eobert  any 
rest ;  by  the  Pope’s  authority  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
his  dissolute  monks  at  Molesme.  After  a  time,  however, 
certain  of  these  religious  men,  conscience-smitten  for  their 
non-observance  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  went  out  to  the 
number  of  twenty-one  and  settled  under  Eobert’s  guidance 
and  the  Pope’s  authority  at  Citeaux.  Once  more  came  an 
order  from  the  Pope  and  Eobert  was  restored  to  his 
deserted  flock  at  Molesme,  leaving  the  new  monastery  at 
Citeaux  in  the  hands  of  a  successor,  by  name  Alberic,  who 
had  also  “  retired  into  desert  places  ”  a  few  times  on  his 
own  account. 

How  Eobert  fared  at  Molesme,  Stevens  does  not  tell  us, 
but  Alberic  being  duly  installed  at  Citeaux,  proceeded  to 
draw  up  the  statutes  of  the  Cistercians.  These  constituted, 
in  effect,  a  return  to  the  pristine  severity  of  the  Benedictine 
rule,  shorn  of  all  customs  that  had  crept  in  to  corrupt  it, 
“as  furs  and  rich  skins,  superfluous  habits,  ornaments  of 
beds,  variety  and  plenty  of  meat,  the  use  of  fat  bacon,  and 
other  the  like  extravagances.”  The  peculiarities,  however, 
by  which  the  Cistercians  are  principally  identifled  are  the 
colour  of  their  habit,  from  which  they  were  called  White 
Monks,  their  rule  of  absolute  silence,  except  during  the 
hour  assigned  to  religious  discourse,  and  their  special  devo¬ 
tion  to  agriculture.  With  respect  to  their  worldly  wisdom, 
in  the  latter  respect,  one  writer  says : — “  It  may  be  observed 
that  though  they  affected  to  plant  themselves  in  the  solitude 
of  woods  which  were  to  be  gradually  assarted  (grubbed  up) 
by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and  though  they  obtained 
an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  tithes  on  that  specific 
plea,  yet  they  were  excellent  judges  of  land,  however  con¬ 
cealed,  and  never  set  about  their  laborious  task  without  the 
assurance  of  ample  recompense.  .  .  A  copious  stream  to 

the  South,  a  moderate  expanse  of  rich  meadow  and  pasture 
ground,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  sheltering  hills,  clad  in  the 
▼erdant  covering  of  their  native  woods  beyond,  were  features 
10  the  face  of  nature  which  the  earlier  Cistercians 
ported  with  instinctive  (I)  fondness.”  The  position  of 
Waverley  Abbey,  at  all  events,  seems  to  imply  that  i 


i  Abbot  John  and  his  twelve  Cistercians  from  Normandy  were 
fully  endowed  with  this  “  instinctive  fondness  ”  for  rich 
j  soil  and  sheltered  valleys.  The  Wey  runs  a  few  feet  from 
the  ruins  of  the  dormitory  and  the  refectory'  and  on  its 
banks  are  some  of  the  richest  water-meadows  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  little  settlement,  with  stream,  and  ruined  abbey, 

I  and  flat  alluvial  meadows,  is  enclosed  in  a  warm  sunny  hollow, 
by  hillsides  that  still  grow  nothing  but  heather  and  pines. 
The  present  fertility  of  the  spot  is  no  doubt  in  part  duo  to 
the  monks  who  turned  the  watercourses,  and  cleared,  and 
levelled,  and  planted  the  flelds  in  their  white  monastic 
dress,  bound  to  absolute  silence  as  they  worked  ;  but  they 
were  certainly  lucky  in  escaping  tithes,  an  immunity  which 
extends,  by-the-bye,  to  the  present  possessor  of  the  land, 
nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  for  King  Eichard’s  ransom 
was  obtained  from  Waverley  an  enforced  contribution  of 
wool  that  must  have  been  equivalent  to  the  tithe  of  many 
years’  revenue.  From  this  contribution  of  wool  it  appears 
probable  that  the  lay  monks  of  Waverley  were  especially 
occupied  with  their  flocks,  but  from  several  sources  we 
learn  that  in  other  respects  they  were  not  wanting  in 
cunning  and  device.  For  instance,  the  water  of  the  Wey 
not  suiting  their  delicate  fancies,  the  monks  supplied  their 
lavatory — an  addition  to  the  building  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
its  existence — with  water  from  what  they  deemed  a  never- 
failing  fountain.  In  1216,  however,  this  spring  failed,  and 
we  read  in  the  ‘  Annals  ’  that  ”  this  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  a  certain  monk  of  ours.  Brother  Simon  by  name, 
considering  and  weighing  gravely,  began  to  ponder  how  the 
inconvenience  might  be  remedied.  Having  sufficiently 
matured  his  plans,  he  girded  himself  bravely  to  the  task  of 
I  searching  and  digging  for  new  veins  of  living  waters  ;  and 
there,  after  diligent  search,  he  discovered,  and  with  great 
labour  compelled  them  all  to  discharge  their  waters  through 
underground  pipes  into  one  place.”  Traces  of  this  early 
instance  of  the  conveyance  of  water  under  instead  of  over¬ 
ground  were  found  in  several  leaden  pipes  dug  up  under 
some  old  walls  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  One  of  the 
reputed  sources  of  Brother  Simon’s  fountain  is  now  a  cave 
in  the  aide  of  a  hill  half  a  mile  from  the  Abbey  enriched 
with  the  later  tradition  of  a  witch  occupant.  But  the 
cave  is  now  dry,  and  tenanted  only  by  schoolboys,  who 
penetrate  its  recesses  on  hands  and  knees,  while  from  the 
hill  above  are  visible  the  camp  at  Aldershot  and  the  sun’s 
rays  smiting  the  roof  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  stones  of  the  old  building  have  taken  their  place  in 
the  modern  masonry  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  now 
there  are  but  inconsiderable  remains  of  what  was  the  head 
and  parent  abbey  of  an  order  that  spread  the  most  rapidly 
of  any  in  England.  The  short  ‘  History  of  Waverley 
Abbey  ’  now  before  us  contains  a  ground  plan  of  the 
buildings,  and  photographs  of  all  that  is  left  standing. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  ‘  Works  of  Giraldus,’  a  later 
publication  than  that  containing  the  ‘Annals  of  Waverley,’ 
but  also  issued  by  the  Eolls  Office,  is  made  peculiarly 
interesting  by  the  satire  entitled  “Speculum  Ecclesioe.”  The 
editor,  Professor  Brewer,  warns  us  not  to  confound  monastic 
with  ecclesiastical  scandals,  anxious,  apparently,  to  preserve 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity  the  Church  as  distinct  from  her 
monasteries.  But,  without  finding  anything  in  the  ‘  Specu¬ 
lum  ’  to  alter  materially  our  opinions  of  either  ecclesiasticisni 
or  monasticism,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused  at  the 
evident  zest  with  which  Giraldus  talks  his  scandal,  and 
makes  his  charges  against  the  Benedictines,  the  Cluniacks, 
and,  above  all,  the  Cistercians,— charges  of  robbery,  mean¬ 
ness,  deceit,  gluttony,  intemperance,  and  immorality. 
Unfortunately,  one  MS.  only  of  this  satire  is  known  to  exist. 
Transcribing  being  in  Giraldus’s  time  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
men  he  was  abusing,  his  MS.  was  not  likely  to  be  often  re¬ 
produced,  at  all  events  in  an  unmutilated  form ;  and  this 
solitary  copy,  probably  the  work  of  Giraldus  himself,  has 
further  suffered  from  the  carelessness  of  its  possessors  and 
a  fire  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  In  this  way  it  often 
happens  that  “  the  pith  of  a  story,  the  point  of  an  anecdote, 
are  irretrievably  lost.  In'  some  instances  valuable  historical 
details  are  rendered  unintelligible  by  the  loss  of  four  or 

five  lines.”  .  .  xi  e 

The  picture  of  the  Cistercians,  as  given  in  the  pages  of 

Giraldus’s  ‘Speculum,’  is  certainly  a  poor  one.  Coming 
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the  idea  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many.  Let  some 
else  succeed,  and  complete  it  if  we  have  failed.  It  is  a 
life,  which  will  grow  with  time  and  with  the  culture  it 
from  the  human  mind.- 

The  wild  depths  of  religious  mania  into  which  an  author 
must  have  plunged  who  thus  expresses  the  scope  of  his 
writings  can  be  easily  imagined,  and  the  chapters  of  *  The 
Coming  Man  *  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism 
are  not  two  or  three.  In  pursuance  of  the  charity  and 
universality  which  is  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  future  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  author  was  willing  to  adopt  succewivelv 
the  profession  of  his  various  characters, — Calvinist  Catho¬ 
lic,  modern  prophet,  follower  of  Johanna  Southcott  and 
Jew.  Internal* evidence  would  incline  us  to  reckon  him 
most  of  all  a  Jew,  strongly  dashed  with  mesmerism  and 
hallucination  of  every  description ;  we  read,  however  in 


to  appropriate  tithes,  pull  down  churches,  and  annex 
“  farms  and  broad  pastures.”  “  Theirs  were  the  vices  of 
poverty,  the  Benedictines*  the  vices  of  abundance,  says 
the  editor  ;  *^mo8t  self-denying  in  the  outset,  they  soon  grew 
to  bo  the  most  grasping  and  rapacious  of  all  monastic  bodies.” 
Professor  Brewer  is  one  of  the  ablest  editors  and  best  students 
of  old  history  that  we  have  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should 
mix  Tory  politics  with  his  scholarship.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  commits  himself  to  the  opinion,  supposed  to  be 
derivable  from  the  failure  of  the  Cistercians  to  carry  out 
their  ideal,  that  “  in  no  age  of  the  world  has  the  voluntary 
system  proved  successful  in  the  cause  of  religion,  or  otherwise 
than  declined  into  a  system  of  importunity  degrading  to  those 
who  have  to  apply  it,  and  to  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.” 
The  argument  is  that  because  the  Cistercians,  who  were  a 
less  endowed  body  than  any  other,  decayed  with  all  the 
rest,  therefore  religions  must  be  endowed. 

What  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  novels  which  bear  the  name  of  ‘  Waverley  ’ 
and  the  place  itself.  ”I  recollect  hearing,”  writes  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  a  late  owner  of  Waverley,  “  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott — being  engaged  in  some  researches  in  the  State  Paper 
OflSce,  or  Eecord  Office,  I  know  not  which — came  by  acci¬ 
dent  upon  some  documents  relating  to  the  Abbey,  that 
stands  in  your  park,  and  that  these  documents  suggested 
the  name  to  him.**  Whatever  of  his  success  Sir  Walter 
Scott  owed  to  his  choice  of  a  name  is  thus  due  to  the 
colony  of  White  Monks  from  Normandy,  who  settled  by 
these  water-meadows  (wave-leys)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wey,  and  gave  them  a  place  in  history.  H.  F. 


sirucieu  a  vasii  luuxtxtuuo  witu  cssaya  wmcn,  in  ineir  range 
and  spirit,  are  unique  in  popular  literature.”  Whatever 
else  it  may  do,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  *  The  Coming 
Man  *  smacks  neither  of  the  Family  Herald  nor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  pulpit ;  the  humour  and  depth  of  what  we  may 
call  the  readable  part  of  the  book  is  of  anything  but  a 
popular  order,  and  the  theological  section  is  too  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  tenets  of  any  known  church  to  be 
sermonesque. 

Another  statement  in  the  Introduction,  referring  to  the 
date  when  the  book  was  completed,  adds  to  its  interest  and 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  some  things  in  it  are  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere  in  a  newer  shape,  and  for  the  phraseology, 
which,  at  times,  suits  better  the  aspect  of  affairs  twenty 
years  ago  than  now.  Radicals  and  infidels,  for  instance, 
always  rank  together,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Smith,  a  thorough  Theist,  and,  as  we  conjecture,  a  Tory 
also,  forces  charity  and  universality  to  embrace  even  these, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  meant  to  hold  a  position  inferior,  at 
all  events,  to  that  of  the  followers  of  Johanna  Southcott.  ‘The 
Coming  Man,*  it  seems,  “  was  finished  in  1848,  and  since 
then  no  hand  has  been  put  to  it  except  to  correct  a  very 
few  imperfect  sentences  and  erase  a  few  where  the  meaning 
required  explanation.**  We  cannot  help  remarking  that 
much  that  is  stale  and  useless  now  would  twenty  years  ago 
have  had  a  very  different  value,  and  what  is  tame  and 
familiar  now  would  have  been  bold  and  original  then. 
The  date  of  the  completion  of  the  book  must  also  be 
remembered  in  our  estimate  of  the  author. 

Mr  Smith  died  in  1857;  why  ‘  The  Coming  Man* 
has  been  so  long  withheld  from  the  public  does  not 
appear.  We  are  told, — but  there  is  nothing  we  should 
otherwise  have  so  stoutly  denied, — that  he  had  an 
”  implicit  faith  in  every  word  and  letter  of  the  Bible,”  and 
that  he  settled  ”  difficulties  by  ingenious  turns  of  texts. 

”  At  the  same  time  his  confidence  in  the  Bible  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  recognition  of  Mahomet  as  a  teacher,  nor  of 
Zoroaster  or  the  oracles  of  Greece.  .  .  .  He  saw  clearly 
that  no  heresy  was  simply  untruth,  but  truth  isolated,  dis¬ 
torted,  exaggerated,  which  it  was  the  office  of  wisdom  to 
restore  to  order  and  subordination.  Hence  his  interest  m 
enthusiasts  and  erratics,  whom  he  handled  as  curiously  w 
a  pathologist  does  a  patient  with  a  strange  disease. 
Accordingly,  in  pursuit  of  underlying  truth,  we  are  treated 
to  the  ravings  of  modern  prophets  and  astrologers,  and  the 
professions  of  faith  of  men  of  most  existing  creeds,— talk 
by,  of,  and  with  Jews  predominating.  “  It  is  right,”  ends 
one  chapter  mystically,  “  that  one  sect  check  the  folly  of 
another,  and  that  infidels  check  them  all,  till  the  great 
eclaircissement  takes  place.” 

Among  the  “  studies  for  stories  **  which  constitute  the 
readable  gist  of  ‘  The  Coming  Man  *  the  Spindleton  electiw 
does  not  rank  very  high  ;  the  scene  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
tedious  compared  with  that  in  *  Felix  Holt.*  The  comic- 
song  singing  and  the  crying  on  the  summit  of  Sinai  is  alw 
a  paltry  bit  of  sentiment,  but  there  is  a  ludicrous  idea  w 


THE  COMING  MAN. 

The  Cominj  Man.  By  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  M.A.,  Author  of 
‘  The  Divine  Drama  of  History  and  Civilisation.’  In  Two 
Volumes.  Strahan  and  Co. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  forms  so  curious  a  notion  of  an 
author’s  individuality  as  must  inevitably  suggest  itself  to 
readers  of  ‘  The  Coming  Man.*  A  fine  intellect,  in  which 
comprehensiveness  degenerates  into  credulity,  and  in  which 
subtle  powers  of  reasoning  are  hag-ridden  by  a  passion  for 
myth  and  allegory  is,  perhaps,  the  truest  offhand  verdict 
in  this  case  ;  but  such  a  verdict  gives  but  little  idea  of  the 
quaint  storehouse  of  truths  which  the  book  undoubtedly  is, 
and  the  large  proportion  of  “  dark  sayings  ”  and  theological 
rubbish  generally  which  no  less  undoubtedly  overlays  it. 
For  instance,  after  a  passage  that  George  Eliot  might  have 
written,  we  are  plunged  into  the  idlest  of  discourses  on 
“  the  nature  of  faith,”  “  the  Jews,”  or  “  the  Coming  Man,” 
conducted  evidently  with  all  possible  sincerity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  ;  and  when  a  psychological  problem  of  the  utmost  inte¬ 
rest,  such  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  might  have  unravelled, 
is  brought  up  for  solution,  it  is  deferred  and  finally 
abandoned  altogether  for  the  sake  of  five  appalling  chapters 
on  prophetic  numbers  and  the  restoration  of  Israel.  As  the 
repellent  matter  of  the  book  exceeds  in  bulk  the  attractive, 
at  least,  to  common  sense  and  not  ultra-religious  people, 
‘  The  Coming  Man  *  will  probably  leave  no  mark  and 
achieve  no  name ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  worth  knowing  that 
what  wants  skipping  can  be  easily  skipped,  and  that  any 
one  who  misses  about  half  the  book  will  find  in  the  rest 
both  humour  and  originality.  Thus  shorn  of  its  ugliness, 
however,  ‘  The  Coming  Man  *  would  rank  merely  as  a  story, 
or  rather  as  a  series  of  studies  for  a  story,  whereas  now  it 
appears  to  have  been  written  mainly  to  “  develop  the  lead- 
ing  idea  of  a  coming  age  of  universality,  or  charity,  under 
the  name  of  the  Coming  Man,”  This  quotation  is  from 
an  explanatory  summing  up  of  the  intents  and  purposes  of 
the  book,  which  would  be  more  useful  if  it  were  more 
explicit.  It  continues  : — 

Whether  that  man  will  bo  personified  by  an  individual,  or  a 
series  of  individuals,  or  a  system,  we  have  not  inquired.  It  was 
sufficient  for  us  to  treat  of  the  predominant  feature,  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  dispensation  to  come.  That  it  is  one  of  charity  and 
universality  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  we  have  well  developed 
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principles  ”  is  shown  a  model  of  Jerusalem  by  her  guardian, 
who  is  a  Jew. 

He  came  outside  the  walls,  and  showed  her  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  where  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to  be  gathered 
,  together  and  judged  at  last. 

Eva  stared — 

“  All  in  that  little  place  ?  ■  Why*  it’s  no  larger  than  the  Strand. 
It  ain’t  so  large,  I  believe.  They  must  be  pretty  well  squeezed ; 
that’s  where  they  are  to  be  trodden  perhaps — in  the  wine-press  ?  ” 

“It  may  be  a  representative  assembly,”  said  Tyria,  “like  that 
of  the  Commons  of  England.  We  know  not.” 

“  Well,  that's  one  way  of  getting  out,”  said  Eva.  “  I  have  heard 
my  uncle  say  that  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  the  valley  of  the 
Lord’s  judgment.” 

“  Well,  Jehoshaphat  means  the  Lord’s  judgment.  But  this  is 
the  valley  of  the  Lord’s  judgment.” 

“  And  why  should  not  England  be  the  valley  of  judgment  as 
well  as  that  there? ” 

“  Because  England  is  not  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.” 

“It  will  be  if  all  nations  are  collected  and  judged  in  it,  and  the 
great  decision  should  there  be  first  pronounced.” 

“  We  have  no  right  to  make  such  supposition,  my  dear  Eva. 
Here  is  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.” 

Eva  was  silent,  but  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  a 
very  little  place  for  the  last  judgment. 

It  is  because  a  good  deal  might  be  made  out  of  such 
pickings  as  these  that  we  complain  of  the  strange  neglect 
that  has  allowed  ‘  The  Coming  Man  *  to  remain  in  MS. 
(according  to  the  Introduction)  since  the  author’s  death  in 
1857,  and  now  publishes  it  with  all  its  original  imper¬ 
fections.  Y,  0. 


verbs  and  Sayings,  Scripture  Proverbs,  and  Family 
Mottoes.  The  proverbs,  numbering  about  three  thousand, 
will  be  especially  convenient. 

Two  Thomand  Familiar  Quotations  is  another  handbook 
of  the  same  nature.  It  is  a  re-arrangement  of  a  large 
volume  issued  by  the  same  publishers.  The  index  has 
been  dispensed  with,  and  the  passages  and  phrases  have 
been  arranged  alphabetically  under  a  series  of  catch-words. 
As  a  further  help  there  is  a  short  subsidiary  index  by  which 
quotations  of  which  the  first  words,  or  some  other  than  the 
principal  catchword,  are  remembered,  can  be  recalled. 

An  Episode  of  Fiddletown  is  a  collection  of  sketches  by 
Bret  Harte  ;  the  first  one  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his 
peculiar  humour,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
writer  of  such  sterling  power  should  allow  trash  to  appear 
under  his  name.  But  perhaps  he  doesn’t  allow  it. 

Major-General  Macdougall’s  pamphlet  on  Modem 
Infantry  Tactics  gives  one  of  a  host  of  partially  conflicting 
opinions,  out  of  which  good  may  come  in  spite  of  the  War 
OfiSce.  He  argues  on  the  different  condition  of  warfare 
introduced  by  modern  arms,  and  thinks  that  ‘‘  whether  the 
subject  be  considered  under  the  aspect  of  foreign  warfare 
or  of  home  defence,  it  appears  that  England  has  been  a 
decided  gainer  by  the  general  adoption  of  breech-loading 
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Beaumont,  Averil.— Thornicroft’s  Model.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo 
pp.  288,  314,  309,  318.  6d.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  ’ 


Dickens,  Charles.— Little  Dorrit.  Household  Edition.  (4to.  dd  vili  423 
38.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  ’  » 


Gilbert,  Thomas.  —  Early  Blossoms.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  115.)  Bombay 
Thacker  and  Vining.  ^  ’ 

Harris,  John.— Centrifugal  Force  and  Gravitation.  A  Lecture.  (Imnerial 
8vo,  pp.  19.)  Trubner.  ^ 


Harte,  Bret.— An  Episode  of  Fiddletown,  and  other  Sketches.  (Fcau.  8vo 
pp.  1.38.)  Koutledge.  ^  ’ 


Hibberd,  Shirley.— The  Amateur's  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory.  Illus¬ 
trated.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  272.)  Groombridge. 


Mair,  J.  A.— A  Handbook  of  Proverbs— English,  Scottish,  Irish,  American 
Shaksperian,  and  Scriptural.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  192,  Is.)  Koutledge.  ’ 


Mair,  J.  A.— Two  Thousand  Familiar  Quotations.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  155  is  ) 
Koutledge.  ’ 


Macdougall,  Major-General  P.  L.— Modem  Infantry  Tactics.  (8vo.  pp.  59. 
Is.)  Stanford. 


Scott,  W.  B.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  (Crown 
8VO,  pp.  xxviii,  420.)  Koutledge. 

Trench,  W.  Steuart.— Kealities  of  Irish  Life.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi,  416,  28. 6d.) 
Longmans. 

Vereker,  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  C.  S. — Old  Times  in  Ireland.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  337,  307, 310, 318.  6d.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 


Centrifugal  Force  and  Gravitation  is  a  supplement  to 
an  eccentric  lecture  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago.  It 
explains  the  forces  which  determine  the  earth’s  path  with 
general  clearness,  although  the  word  **  centrifagal  ”  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  eminently  misleading. 
The  plates  are  well  and  clearly  executed.  The  author 
asserts  that  **  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  is  not 
based  upon  and  is  irreconcileable  with  ”  observed  facts. 
He  also  expresses  an  opinion  that  in  subjects  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  primary  character  the  analytical  methods  of 
higher  mathematics  are  “  improper  and  unsafe.”  It  is  not 
often  mathematics  are  called  improper  and  unsafe. 

Mr  James  Wyld  has  issued  a  very  clear  Map  of  the  Gold 
Coast  (price  half-a-crown),  which  will  help  many  news¬ 
paper  readers  to  understand  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Ashantees,  Fantees,  Ahantas,  and  other  nations  or  clusters 
of  tribes,  and  to  measure  the  distance  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 
from  the  other  towns  and  forts  on  the  coast  and  from 
Coomassie  and  the  smaller  cities  of  our  enemies.  It  is 
almost  too  clear,  indeed,  as  it  fails  to  give  anjr  idea  of  the 
dangers  and  diflSculties  that  will  be  in  the  way  of  our  in¬ 
vading  forces. 


Mr  Scott’s  edition  of  Coleridge  bears  comparison  in  size 
and  general  appearance  to  that  of  Mr  Bossetti.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  the  work  of  the  editor,  are,  however,  worse,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  and  serve  only  to  spoil  the  book. 
Mr  Rossetti’s  edition  is  alone  in  containing  Derwent  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Preface  to  the  Dramatic  Works,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr  Scott  inserts  “The  Wanderings  of  Cain,”  omitted 
by  Mr  Bossetti.  We  are  reminded  by  this  publication  of 
the  promise  of  the  early  production  by  Mr  Pearson  of 
“  Osorio,”  the  original  draft  of  Coleridge’s  five-act  tragedy 
“Remorse,”  hitherto  unpublished.  It  differs  essentially, 
we  are  told,  from  the  play  in  its  later  form,  and  contains 
several  hundred  lines  of  verse  never  printed  before. 

Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  good  illustrator  for  “  Bleak  House  ”  in  Mr  Barnard,  have 
Dot  fared  so  well  with  Mr  Mahoney,  the  illustrator  of 
Little  Dorrit.  The  page  engravings  are  all  coarse  and 
scratchy,  and  the  smaller  cuts,  which  occur  on  every  eighth 
page  in  this  “  Household  Edition,”  combine  many  faults  of 
execution,  beside  having  been  ill-treated  apparently  in  the 
process  of  cutting. 

Mr  Hibberd’s  Amateur^s  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory^ 

a  handy  guide  to  the  construction  and  management  of 
plant-houses,  and  the  selection,  cultivation,  and  improve- 
Dient  of  ornamental  greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants,” 
u  well  filled  with  illustrations  and  advice  ;  but  the  writer 
should  avoid  moralising  on  the  pitcher-plant.  Sermons 
from  flowers  are  out  of  place  in  a  “handy  guide.” 

.  Messrs  Routledge’s  Handbook  of  Proverbs  is  divided 
^to  four  sections ; — Proverbs  (English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
American)  arranged  alphabetically,  Shakesperean  Pro- 


THE  THEATRES. 


Mr  Richard  Lee’s  “  Chivalry,”  produced  last  Satuniay  at 
the  Globe,  introduces  us  to  a  higher  atmosphere  than  w’e  are 
now  wont  to  breathe  in  the  theatrical  world.  Faults  may  be 
found  with  both  conception  and  workmanship,  when  viewed 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  in  tone  and  constriiotion 
the  new  piece  is  greatly  superior  to  “Ordeal  by  Touch,”  Mr 
Lee’s  first  success  in  London.  “  Chivalry  ”  is  free  from  the 


Lee’s  first  success  in  London.  “  Chivalry  ”  is  free  from  the 
vulgarity  which  marred  its  predecessor ;  the  plot  is  more 
compactly  put  together,  and  the  characters  snow  greater 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  human  nature.  There  is 
about  the  whole  piece  a  prevailing  tone  of  exalted  sentiment. 
The  hero  is  one  worthy  of  the  name,  and  his  simple  noble¬ 
ness  is  portrayed  with  a  force  and  reality  that  strike  d^per 
chords  than  are  usually  touched  by  modern  stage  creations. 
The  character  of  Sydney  Bayard  is  consistently  worked  out 
from  the  beginning  to  his  final  i^ech,  but  in  this  very  speech 
lies  one  blot  on  the  portrait.  The  man  who,  for  the  ^ke  of 
the  woman  he  loves  without  hope,  bears  insults  from  his  rival 
and  then  saves  his  life,  endures  scorn  and  upbraidings  from 
his  love,  and  yet  works  on,  silent  and  content,  facing 
danger  and  almost  death,  to  secure  the  happiness  of  both, 
is  not  the  man  to  thump  his  breast  and  prate  about 
gaining  victories  over  himself  to  the  people  he  has  so 
served.  This  piece  of  bombast  on  the  part  of  the 
hero  (almost  suggesting  that  his  previous  good  behaviour 
was  designed  with  a  view  to  an  impressive  denoue¬ 
ment)  destroys  the  effect  of  the  JinalSf  and  the  audience, 
interested  and  touched  as  far  as  this  point,  let  the  curtain 
fall  with  but  faint  show  of  approbation.  A  slight  curtaUment 
of  the  closing  scene  of  the  last  act  would  render  it  as  effective 
as  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  other  acts.  Mr  Lee  has 
spent  his  best  energies  on  the  character  of  his  hero,  and  per- 
h^s  owing  to  this,  tlmt  of  the  next  interesting  male  personage 
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xne  reiurns  oi  me  DanK  or  J^ngiana  tor  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  457, 163^.  in  public 
deposits  and  a  decrease  of  121,337^.  in  other  deposits  the 
former  now  standing  at  7, 359, 30 U.,  and  the  latter  22,057  059/ 
The  coin  and  bullion  in  both  departments  is  23,912*623; 
or  a  decrease  of  106,082;.  The  amount  of  notes  in  ciicula’ 
tion  is  25,565,780;.,  showing  a  decrease  of  275,145;.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  slightly  over  44^  per  cent 

We  have  received  the  prosiiectus  of  an  issue  of  5000 
shares  of  lO;.  each,  being  the  guaranteed  share  capital  of’ the 
Ennis  and  West  Clare  Railway  Company,  whose  object  is  to 
connect  the  Great  Western  Railway  system  through  the 
Waterford  and  liimerick  and  Ennis  Railways  with  the  north 
and  west  of  Ireland. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  by  the  Cornwall  Minerals 
Railway  Company  for  a  subscription  for  100, OOO;.  in  6  per 
cent.  Preference  Shares  of  lOO;.  each,  being  part  of  the 
375,000;.  which  constitutes  the  Preference  Capital  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  subscription  is  nominally  at  Par,  but  allowances 
are  made  which  virtually  reduce  the  price  per  share  to  96;.  Ss. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday 

Consols,  92  7-16  to  9-16  for  money,  and  92|  to  J  for  the 
account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93  to  934;  ditto,  1885,  95^  to  95J;. ditto,  1887, 
95|  to  95 ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90J.to  91;  ditto  Five  per  Cent. 
Funded  Loan,  91  to  914 ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  First 
Mortgage,  74  J  to  751 ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  641  to  65| ;  ditto 
Third  Mortgage,  30^  to  31 4  ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  44  to  44^  ex 
div. ;  Illinois  Central,  84^  to  85^  ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
19 j  to  201 ;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17^  to  17|.  Austrian 
Silver  Rentes,  65i  to  654  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  62^  to  63J; 
Bolivian,  45  to  46  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  -per  Cents.,  53  to  54;  ditto 
Seven  per  Cents.,  51  to  53;  Egyptian,  1868,  844  to  84| ;  Khedive, 
83f  to  83| ;  French  Rentes,  661  fo  56|  ex  div. ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  103  to  103^;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  90^  to  90}; 
ditto  Scrip,  7  11-16  to  7  18-16  prem.;  Honduras,  17^  to  184; 
Italian,  1861,  6I4  to61|;  Mexican,  154  to  16|;  Paraguay,  ^ 
to  35  ex  div.  ;  Peruvian,  1870,  71 j  to  71^;  Portuguese,  43  to 
434  ;  Russian,  1870,  97  to  98 ;  ditto,  1871,  96  to  97  ;  ditto,  1872, 
984  >  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  19  9-16  to  19  11-16;  San 

Domingo,  23  to  25 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  60  15*16  to 
61  1-16;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  704  to  704;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1869,  634  to  ?  ^‘tto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  684  to  684 ; 
and  Uruguay,  784  to  78^. 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  93|  to  934  ? 
Eastern,  394  to  39^;  Great  Northern  “A,”  147  to  UTJ; 
Great  Western,  1204  to  120^;  Brighton,  80  to  804; 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  1444  to  1444 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1444  to  1444;  London  and  South-Western,  lOGJ  to 
1074  ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  20|  to  21 ;  ditto  Preference, 
59  to  591;  Metropolitan,  70|  to  704;  Metropolitan  District,  2  8 
to  29;  Midland,  1314  to  1314;  North  British,  661  to  67  4 
North-Eastern,  1634  to  1644;  Sheffield,  754  to  75};  South- 
Eastern,  1064  to  1064  ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  86  to  864. 

Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American,  864  to  874 ;  Eastern, 
84  to  94 ;  Eastern  Extension,  8}  to  9 ;  Hooper  s,  13  to 
134 ;  India  Rubber,  324  to  324 ;  Telegraph  Construction,  32 
to  324 ;  West  India  and  Panama,  62  to  7 ;  Native  Guano,  4* 
to  4| ;  Patent  Gas,  4  to  34  dis.;  Credit  Foncier,  3}  to  4;  General 


Avenant,  is  caused  to  commit  an  act  so  dastardly  that  all 
interest  in  him  is  for  ever  after  destroyed.  When  he  uses 
bis  wife’s  last  love-gift  as  a  bribe  to  his  rival  to  save  his 
own  life,  leading  him  to  believe  it  to  be  a  token  sent  to 
him  by  her,  and  a  pledge  of  love,  the  disgraceful  spectacle 
causes  an  irresistible  sensation  of  disgust,  and  not  even 
the  subsequent  cjiange  of  name  and  the  added  honours 
of  the  earldom  of  Zoyland  can  whitewash  Lord  Weston 
or  induce  the  audience  to  look  with  favour  on  his  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  the  beautiful  Lillian.  Mr  Montague  does  his  best 
with  this  ungrateful  part.  Such  opportunities  as  he  has  for 
sliowing  the  special  merits  of  his  acting  are  taken  full  advan¬ 
tage  of,  aud  ne  does  his  best  to  take  from  the  contemptible 
conduct  of  the  man  he  represents  something  of  its  repulsive 
nature.  Miss  Rose  Massey  scarcely  fulfils  the  promise  given 
in  her  previous  performances,  and  seems  inclined  to  be  content 
with  stage  conventionalities,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to 
study  nature’s  means  of  expressing  emotion.  Of  Mr  Emery’s 
impersonation  of  Sydney  Bayard  we  may  say  that  it  is  w’orthy 
of  the  chai-acter.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  effect  of  the  whole 
play  is  dependent  on  this  gentleman.  His  performance  is  full 
of  merit  from  beginning  to  end.  Carefully  studied  vet  with¬ 
out  consciousness,  not  lacking  point  yet  level  and  balanced, 
free  vet  reticent,  it  is  a  piece  of  acting  with  which  few  faults 
can  be  found,  and  will  add  to  this  excellent  artist’s  well- 


found,  and  will  add  to  this  excellent  artist’s  well- 
deserved  reputation.  Other  characters  are  eflfectively  played 
by  Mr  Charles  Harcourt  and  Mr  Vincent. 

It  is  disagreeable  to  dwell  on  the  failures  of  clever  men, 
but  sometimes  salutary  to  call  attention  to  them.  “The 
Will  of  the  Wise  King  Kino,”  which,  after  some  delay,  was 
produced  at  the  Princess’s  on  Saturday,  can  certainly  not  be 
counted  among  Mr  Alberpr^s  successes  ;  and,  in  this  instance, 
the  verdict  of  the  public  is  not  at  fault.  Whatever  amount 
there  may  be  of  brilliant  satire  or  lively  repartee  in  this  piece 
cannot  atone  for  the  utter  want  of  order  or  interest  in  the 
plot.  The  actual  point  of  the  satire  does  not  seem  to  have 


been  yet  discovered,  though  all  are  agreed  as  to  its  existence  ; 
and,  without  interpretation,  there  is  little  in  the  fairy  story 
itself  to  excite  or  amuse.  If  Mr  Albery  would  make  sure  of 
his  story  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  infuse  into  it  such 
meaning  us.  seems  good  to  him,  his  dramatic  ability  would 
lead  him  iu  the  right  way.  He  has  shown  us  in  former  pieces 
what  he  is  capable  of ;  and,  with  the  remembrance  •of 
“  Oriaua”  in  our  minds,  we  cannot  accept  “King  Kino” as  a 
fair  sample  of  Mr  Albery’s  work. 

The  Olympic  Theatre  will  open  early  next  month,  when 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  a  younger  sister  of  IMiss  Kate  and 
Miss  Ellen  Terry,  will  make  her  dehut.  This  young  lady  has 
lately  played  Ophelia  with  much  success  in  the  provinces,  and 
should  she  prove  to  have  inherited  any  of  the  family  talent, 
her  appearance  on  the  Loudon  stage  will  be  a  most  welcome 
event. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

East  Saturday  was  a  typical  Saturday  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  But  little  business  was  done,  and  the  changes  in 
prices  were  for  the  most  part  unimportant.  Consols  were 
unchanged  ;  aud  in  Foreign  Stocks,  though  there  was  a  geue- 
ral  tendency  to  improvement,  the  rise  in  prices  was  fractional. 
Railway  Stocks  were  flat,  the  fall  for  the  day  ranging  from  4 
to  },  though  in  most  of  the  lines  it  did  not  exceed  4*  There 
was  not  much  demand  for  discount,  and  the  supply,  especially 
of  short  money,  was  very  large. 

On  Monday  the  market  w’as  very  dull.  Consols  fell  4  for 
money  and  1-ICth  for  the  Account.  Foreign  Stocks,  Spanish 
not  excepted,  were  firmer ;  the  rise  in  Turkish  and  Uruguay 
being  most  notable.  The  Railway  Market  was  again  flat,  and 
juices  suffered  another  fall,  ranging  from  4  fo  1  per  cent.  On 
Tuesday  Consols  again  receded  1-16  to  4  i  but  the  tendency 
was  otherwise  goofl.  Foreign  Stocks,  and  notably  Eutre  Rios 
and  Peruvian,  were  mostly  better  ;  and  in  Railway  Securities 
there  was  a  recovery  of  4  to  On  Wednesday  Consols  were 
unchanged  ;  but  Foreign  Stocks  were  better,  Russian  aud 
Peruvian  showing  great  buoyancy.  In  Railway  Shares  the 
movements,  though  slight,  were  generally  in  an  upward 
direction,  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  aud  South-Eastern 
Deferred  being  the  exceptions.  On  Thursday  Consols  ad- 


nPHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

A.  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattrrton. — This  theatre,  re-decorated  under 
direction  of  Sir  Marsh  Nelson,  is  now  open  for  the  Dramatic  ; 
On  MONDAY,  September  22n(l,  and  during  the  week,  will  be  pwo 
Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  co^^rj^ea 
into  Four  Acts  ana  Twelve  Scenes  by  Mr  Andrew  Halliday,  , 

new  and  characteristic  scenery  l)y  Mr  William  Beverly.  The  cast  jnii  m 
Mr  James  Anderson,  Mr  Ryder,  Mr  II.  Russell.  Sir  A.  Glover,  Mr  KU  • 
Mr  Dolman,  Mr  J.  Jlorrls,  Mr  Byron,  Mr  Ford,  Mr  Lickfold,  Mr  M  > 
Mr  Sargent,  Mr  H.  Clifford,  and  Sir  H.  Sinclair;  Miss  Walhs,  Miss  naiis  • 
Sliss  E.  Stuart,  Miss  Melville,  Madlle  Adelina  Gedda,  &c. 
music  selected  and  composed  by  ^Ir  W.  C.  Levey.  Tlie  ballet  and  gr  v  ^ 
of  crowds  arranged  by  Sir  John  Cormack.  And  the  whole  product 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr  Andrew  Halliday  and  Mr  F.  B.  Lh*  .  .jj 
The  performances  will  commence  with  a  Farcical  Musical  Eccem  „  .A’ jjj 
One  Act,  entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONDON.  Characters  by  Messre 
Wright,  F.  3Ioreland,  Fred.  Evans  and  his  ballet  trouP®  x ^ ®  1  p.rce, 
Coveney  and  Miss  Hudspeth.  To  conclude  with  a  NewandOngiu*  ,  .  ^ 
entitled  THE  STRAIGHT  TIP.  Characters  by  Messrs  Brittain  wry  • 
F.  Moreland,  A.  M.  Denison,  and  F.  Barsby;  Miss  Charlotte 
Miss  Clara  Jecks,  and  Miss  Maud  Howard.  Prices  from  Sixpence 
Guineas.  Doors  onen  at  half-nast  six.  commence  at  seven.  JJox-om  v 


PRINCESS’S  THEATRE  ROYAL.  —  Sole  Manager, 

Mr  J.VHJ:8  Guiver.— EVERY  EVENING,  at  seven  odoex.  ^ 
performance  will  commence  with  the  Popular  Farce  of  THE  rp_,.g.e(jy, 
BACHELOR.  Followed,  at  7..30,  by  Lord  Byron’s  Grand  Choral 
MANFRED.  Manfred,  Mr  Charles  Dillon,  supported  by  „  jg^on, 
Rignold,  Palmer,  A.  Honey.  Fenton.  Egan,  &c. ;  Villiers, 

Baldwin.  Everard,  Cowper,  Russell,  Jane  Coveney,  Lynd,  KemP* 

Alice  Phillips,  Ac.  At  9.4.'i,  a  New  Fairy  Spectacular  Extra  w 

entitled  THE  WILL  OF  WISE  KING  KINO,  written  by  James  a 

Principal  characters  by  Messrs  W.  Rignold,  Calhaem,  A.  Honey, 

Ac,;  Miss  liughes  (Mrs  Gaston  Murray),  Mesdames  ,._^tion  of 

Kemp,  Cowper,  Lynd,  and  Villlers.  Box  office  open,  under  uir 
Mr  F.  H.  Smith,  from  ten  till  five. 
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CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  " EXAMINEE"  are 
forwarded  hy  post  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
supplying  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Publisher 
for  that  purpose. 

T'^E  examiner  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS,  17  Henrietta-street,  Covent-ffaiMen,  London.  The  Annual 
Subscription,  including  Postage,  is  17s.  4d.  or  4  34  dols..  Gold,  and  may  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  34i  Pine-street,  New  York. 

T”^HE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  35  Little  Collins, 
street  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  228. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  26s.  • 

O  V'  A  L  S  C  H  OOL  OF  MINES.' 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Twenty-third  Session,  1873-74,  which  will  commence  on  the 
Istof  October,  the  following  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL 
demonstrations  will  be _given 

1.  Chemistry.  By  K.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy,  )  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

6.  Mining.  /  Chairman. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  »I.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.  By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £.30  in  one  sum, 
on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Frankland.  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Percy.  These  Laboratories  will  be  re-opened  on  October  1st. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 
Orticers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining 
Agents,  and  Managers  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced' fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants  Two  Scholarships,  and 
several  others  have  also  been  established  by  Government. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School  of 
Miues,  Jermyu-street,  London,  S.W.  . 

„  ^  ,  TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

Note.— By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
the  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Applied  Mechanics,  and  Natural 
History  will  be  given  in  the  New  Buildings,  in  the  Exhibition-road,  South 
Kensington. 

A  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  (a  Unitarian)  WANTED 

X\.  to  take  charge  of,  and  to  instruct,  two  little  girls,  under  ten,  in 
English  and  Music.  A  young  lady  accustomed  to  children,  domesticated, 
and  a  good  needlewoman. — Address,  stating  age,  salary,  and  references,  to 
C.  L.,  Post  Office,  Rothbury,  Northumberland. 

/CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 

,  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  he  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trilling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-I’atients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W.  ^  ^ 

(VVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

V/  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

Bombay 

galle 

madras 

CALCUTTA 

tenang 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

japan 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


From  South-  From  Venice 
an^ton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

Every  Thursday,  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  I'rlday  / 
at  2  p.m.  t  morning.  \ 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Sept.  /  Friday  morning,  ( Monday,  Sept.  8 


11  and  25,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Sept.  19  and 
Oct.  3,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


and  22,  at 
5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Monday. 


Thursday,  Sept.  /  Friday  morning,  ( Monday,  Oct.  6. 


25,  at  2  p.m., 
&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


Oct.  3,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


at  5  a.m ,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


niade  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
srri  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 

booked  through,  viti  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
iiwiioH  ***  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 

ohtn^  j  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
Jail  Messrs  LEBEAU  And  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 

SDn?!  o*  Fassage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 

place  South^m^o*^”^  ®  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Orlental- 

rnTTf  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

I  I>IPL0MA  of  HONOUR,  beinsr  the  highest 

of  MEAT  awarded  to  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

inventor's  (Baron  Justin  v.  Liebig) 

stature  on  the  Trade  3Iark  label. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  . 

2  1  . 

2  4  . 

1  2  . 

1  7  . 

1  10  . 

.  14  . 

.  19  . 

1  1  . 

The  LONDON  BAN^:  of  TUNIS  (Limited). 

London  Office— 11  St  Uelen’s-place,  London,  E.C. 

D1RCCXOR9* 

The  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Bruce.  Harvey  Ranking,  Esq. 

John  W.  Larking,  Esq.  John  Stewart,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  H.  Mills,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Bankers— Messrs  Glyn,  Mills.  Carrie,  and  Co. 

Letters  of  credit  granted,  bills  for  collection  and  coupons  encashed.  All 
business  connected  with  the  Tunisian  Regency  transacted. 

^ _  E.  WOODINGTON,  Secretary. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  iu  Regviit- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  moumiug  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 

REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  moi^  than  thirty  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
ElkingtOn  and  Co.,  is  the  very  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  used 
as  Such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  real  silver. 

•  I  Fiddle  or  Read  or  i  King’s  or 

Patterns.  rki.i  'rw-noH  sh»ii 


Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  doz .  1  10  .  2  1.  2  4. 

Dessert  do.,  per  doz .  12.  17.  1  10  . 

Tea  Spoons  .  14  .  .  10  .  11. 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  arc  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to 
what  other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  luuoh  higher 
prices. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  24s.  per 
doz. ;  Dessert,  ISs  per  doz. ;  Tea  Spoons.  128.  6d.  per  doz. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  ISs.  to  ±26 ;  Dish  Covers,  £10  to  £24 ; 
Corner  Dishes,  £7  lOs.  to  £18  18s.  the  set  of  four ;  Warmers,  £7  2s.  6d.  to 
£16  158. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  12x  to  £5  Ss. ;  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  &c.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and 
Fish-eating  Knives,  and  Forks,  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  tA,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,8,  and  0  Perry ’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distan.t  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  deUvery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  .1.  E!  S. 

No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  ‘‘  WM.  YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can 
be  had  of  the  leading  retailers.  Established  iu  Edinburgh,  1749.  London 
Stores,  Belvedere- road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John-street. 

K  I  N  A  H  A  N  ’  S  .'LL  ,  W  H  .l  S  K  Y. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  Is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  lied  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAJh’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET, 

WATERS'  QUININE  WINE 

Is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  best  restorative  for  tBe  weak.  It 
behoves  the  Public  to  see  that  they  obtain  WATERS’  QUININE  \S  INE, 
as  Chancery  proceedings  have  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprin¬ 
cipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  preparation  of  his  W  ine. 
Sold  by  all  grocers  at  30f.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  SON, 

Orioinal  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  KASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

ITNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. _ 

DIGESTION  P^MOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MOR80N  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

Profession.  ..j  oi  w  i 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  2s.  M..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s.,  aud  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  ail 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label.  _ _ _ 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  for  £100,000  in  SIX  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £100  EACH 

Part  of  £375,000  which  constitutes  the  entire  Preference  Capital 


OF  THE 


CORNWALL  MINERALS  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

Incorporated  hy  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  36  and  37  Vic. 


Estimated  Net  Earnings  available  for  the  Interest  on  the  Preference  Capital,  £67,875  per  Annum 
BEING  UPWARDS  of  THREE  TIMES  the  AMOUNT  REQUIRED,  viz,  £22,500. 


Price  of  Subscription — PAR — fioo  per  f\oo  Share, 

PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS 


£ 

10 

20 

20 

25 

25 

100 


On  Application. 

„  Allotment. 

„  1st  November,  1873. 

„  1st  December,  1873. 

„  1st  January,  1874  (Less  Half-year's 
Interest  to  Ist  Jan.,  1874,  £3  per 
Share.) 


Or,  at  the  option  of  Subscribers,  the  whole  amount  can  be  paid  up  on  Allot¬ 
ment  under  Discount  at  Six  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  such  prepayment. 


Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Half-year’s  Interest  due  1st  January 
next,— -£.3  per  Share— which  wiil  be  ailowed  as  above. 

Reckoning  such  allowance,  and  the  discount  on  prepayment  of  the  Instal¬ 
ments,  the  net  price  is  reduced  to  £96  58.  per  Share. 

The  Shares  will  be  transferred  into  the  name  of  each  Subscriber  free  of 
Stamp  duty. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Company 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  C.  Sherriff.  Esq.,  M.P.  ^hairman),  Rosedale  and  Ferry  Hill  Ironworks. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company. 

Sampson  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Patent  Shaft  and  Axletree  Company,  Wedneshury, 
J.  S.  Louth,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Cornish  Consuiidatra  Iron  Mines 
Corporation. 

C.  H.  Robarts,  Esq..  2  Hare-court,  Inner  Temple,  London. 

(  Itarles  K.  Treffry,  Esq.,  Place,  Fowey,  and  Newquay,  Cornwall. 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Monkland  Iron  and  Cool  Company. 

ENQINEER. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq. 

80IJCIT0R8. 

Messrs  Cope,  Rose,  and  Pearson,  26  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

AUDITORS. 

Iilessrs  Price,  Holyland,  and  Waterhouse,  ISGresham-street,  E.C.,  London. 


Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son  are  authorised  to  offer  for  Public  Subscrip¬ 
tion  1,000  Six  per  Cent.  ITeference  Shares  of  £100  each,  being  part  of  3,7.50 
I*reference  Shares  constituting  the  entire  Preference  Capital  of  tne  Cornwall 
Minerals  Railway  Company. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Half-year's  Interest,  due  let  January 
next — £3  per  Share— which  will  be  allowed  as  above. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  Par,  or  £100  per  £100  Share,  or,  reckoning 
accrued  Interest  and  discount  for  prepayment  of  Instalments,  the  net  price 
IS  reduced  to  £96  5s.  per  Share,  payable  at  the  dates  above  mentioned. 

The  system  of  Railw^s  of  this  Company,  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  enclosed  map,  is  of  a  very  important  character  to  West  Cornwall, 
affording  most  valuable  business  facilities  to  the  extensive  series  of  mining 
properties  in  the  district;  as  by  it  they  are  placed  in  direct  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Port  of  Newquay  on  the  North,  and  the  Ports  of  Par 
and  Fowey  on  the  South ;  from  wnicn  places  extensive  shipments  of  Ore, 
both  coastwise  and  the  foreign  trade,  are  made. 

In  addition  to  this,  by  the  medium  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway, 
the  whole  of  the  mining  district  is  brought  into  direct  railway  communica¬ 
tion,  viil  the  Cornwall  Railway,  with  Falmouth  and  Penzance  on  the 
South  as  well  as  with  Plymouth,  and  Tift  the  South  Devon  Railway,  and 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  with  Exeter  and  Bristol,  thereby  giving 
access  to  the  whole  of  England. 

The  entire  Railway  system  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway  extends  to 
about  52  miles. 

The  Company  also  possess  special  privileges  in  respect  to  the  shipments 
from  Fowey  Harbour,  which  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  1,0(X)  tons  burthen 
at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  which  will  be  improved,  and  by  the  addition  of 
extensivewharves,  sidings,  and  other  works,  adapted  to  the  shipment  of  at 
least  2,500  tons  of  material  per  day  estimated  to  pass  over  the  Railway.  The 
Company,  in  addition  leases  Newquay  Harbour  and  Par  Harbour,  thus 
concentrating  in  itself  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  movement  of 
Ores,  cither  by  water  or  by  Railway. 

The  gross  amount  of  earnings,  including  that  from  the  harbours,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  £169,250  per  annum,  and  after  deducting  working  expenses  and 
rents,  the  net  earnings  of  the  undertaking  are  estimated  at  £81 ,625  per 
annum. 

The  Preference  Shares  of  the  Company  form  a  first  charge  upon  the 
whole  of  the  net  earnings  (after  deducting  the  interest  on  the  Debentures 
and  rent  charge,  amounting  to  £13,750  per  annum),  which  would  leave  the 
sum  of  £67,875  available  to  meet  the  dividend  on  the  Preference  Capital. 

The  annual  sum  required  to  pay  the  Dividend  on  the  total  Preference 
Shares  is  only  £22,.500  per  annum,  to  meet  which  it  will  be  seen  the  estimated 
amount  available  is  upwards  of  three  times  the  amount  required  for  the 
payment  of  such  Preference  Dividend. 

The  character  of  the  security  may  therefore  be  considered  as  unexcep¬ 
tionable. 

The  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway  is  incorporated  by  a  special  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  36  and  37  Vic ,  which  consolidated  the  undertaking  of  The  Cornwall 
Nlinerals  Railway  and  Harbour  Company,  Limited. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £750,000,  divided  into  3,760  Six  per  Cent 
Preference  Shares  of  £100  each  (of  which  the  1,000  Shares  now  offered  form 
part),  and  3,750  Ordinary  Shares  of  £100  each,  with  £2.50,000  Debentures. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Works  provides  for  the  completion 
of  the  entire  undertaking  by  the  let  of  July  next,  and  due  provision  lor 
payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  tne  Preference 
Shares  during  construction  is  therein  provided. 

The  Works  have  been  so  actively  proceeded  with  over  the  whole  system, 
and,  it  is  stated,  are  now  in  such  an  advanced  state  as  to  admit  of  the  Rail¬ 
ways  being  opened  for  public  traffic  some  months  earlier  than  the  period 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  the  Contractor  being  sanguine  of  having  the  Lines 
in  operation  as  early  as  February  next. 


The  statement  of  thei  Chairman  of  the  Company  at  the  last  mcetinv  nt 
Shareholders  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking  are  excee^oiri 
encouraging,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  followlng*extract  from  his  speech  ^ 
“  The  1  »irectors  firmly  believed  thejjr  had  got  possession  of  a  dMrict  which 


also  traversed  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  that  district,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  passenger  traffic  of  their  line  would  hereafter  form  a  ve^ 
important  feature  in  the  earnings  of  the  Railway.  (Cheers.)  The  Directon 
were  quite  satisfied,  from  personal  inspection  of  the  country  again  and 
again  renewed,  that  they  had  the  very  best  grounds  for  believinr  that  thu 
would  be  a  success.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  following  Table  will  illustrate  the  current  market  price  of  Railway 
Preference  Shares : —  ^ 


Name  of  the  Company. 

Kate  of 
I’refer- 
ence  Divi¬ 
dend 
per  cent. 

Market 
Price  per 
£100 
Stock 

Equal  to 
for  a  6 
per  Cent 
Stock. 

Equal  to  a 
Premium 
per  £100 
Stock  of 

Bristol  and  Exeter  . 

194 

£141 

£41 

Cornwall  (Guaranteed  Stock) 

ia3 

137i 

37J 

Great  Northern  . 

4 

115 

138 

38 

Great  Western  . 

4ft 

115 

138 

.38 

South  Devon  . 

5* 

106 

127 

27 

North  Staffordshire  . 

5 

112 

134 

34 

Great  Eastern . 

5 

128 

128 

28 

Lanoasliire  and  Yorkshire  ... 

5 

134 

134 

34 

Blanchester.  Sheffield,  and 

6 

Lincolnshire . 

6 

128 

128 

28 

Midland  . 

6 

1.32 

132 

3-2 

North  Eastern  (Stockton  and 

6 

Darlington . 

6 

1-34 

134 

34 

f 

Now  offered  for  Subscription  I 

Cornwall  Minerals  Railway 

6  ] 

at  Par- 

£  100— or,  less  allow- 

\ 

auccs,  £96  58.  per  Snare.  j 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Table  that  a  very  large  margin  exist*  for 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  now  offered, 
beyond  the  price  of  Subscription,  so  soon  as  the  Line  is  completed,  and  to 
Trustees  and  others  seeking  a  thoroughly  reliable  home  investmeut,  fiw 
from  the  risks  inseparable  from  Foreign  Securities  of  every  class,  the 
present  affords  a  most  desirable  opportunity.  .  «  t  • 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers 
receipts,  and  on  completion  of  the  payments  the  Ihreference  Shares  wiU  De 
transferred  into  the  name  of  each  applicant,  free  of  Stamp  Duty  or  otner 
chargee,  and  the  Share  Certilicates  of  the  Company  will  be  obtained  and 
forwarded  in  due  course,  „  ^ 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made  to  any  applicant,  the  de^t 
paid  will  be  returned  forthwith  without  deductions;  should  a  smww 
amount  be  allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will 
be  applied  towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on 
Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payments  £*9on 
Share  applied  for,  must  be  made  on  the  annexed 
warded  either  to  Messrs  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  Bankei^  .W  uiro  - 
lane.  E.C  ,  London;  or  to  Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son,  73  D  f Jiroad 
street,  E.C.,  London,  of  whom  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtaluca, 

o 

73  Old  Broad-street,  E  C.,  London,  19th  September,  1873. 


Subscription  for  £100.000,  in  Six  Per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  ot  DM  each, 
part  of  £375,000  which  constitutes  the  entire  Preference  Capital  oi 

The  CORNWALL  MINERALS  RAILWAY  COM¬ 
PANY. 

Price  of  Subscription  -  Par— £100  per  £100  Share. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Half-year’s  Interest  to  D* 
next, — equal  to  £3  per  Sliare — therebv  (writh  allowances  for  p  P  ; 
reducing  the  net  price  to  £96  58.  per  Share. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers). 

To  Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son,  73  Old  Broad-street,  E.C., 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  Messrs  WilH*®*^  pound?, 
and  Co.,  Bankers,  20  Bircbin-lane,  K.C.,  London,  the  sum  oi  Preference 
being  £i0  per  Share,  on  my  application  for  '  i  request 

Shans  of  £100  each  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  sad  I 

you  to  transfer  to  me  that  or  any  less  number  of  tne  sm  ^  respect 
hereby  agrei*  to  accept  such  transfer,  and  to  pay  tne  oa  Septein* 

of  such  Shares,  in  terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated  19th  day  oi 

her,  1873.  . . 

Name  (in  full)  . . . . 

Address  . . . . . *** 

I'rofession  (if  any)  . . 

Date .  . «—• 

Signature  . . . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  by  Applicant  desiring  to  pay  up  all  the 

on  Allotment).  . 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscriptions  in  full,  on  allotment^^t^ ^ 

titling  me  to  Discount  on  prepayment  of  the  Instalments 

per  cent  per  annum.  . 


I  • 


‘ '  J 
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THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


papers  BEPSINTED  fro  if  THE  ‘  EXAMINER.’ 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. —WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V. -WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.-THE  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN. LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“  Tlie  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘  The 
Woman  Question,’  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— TAe  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  3d. ;  cloth,  Ss.,  by  poet,  3r.  2d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  South ampton-street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

OS  LEE’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  OR3IOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

LEA  &  PERRIN’S  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBOESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Btreet,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  pa 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY 
years,  signed 


SAUCE.— CAUTION.- 


admirers  of 


particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
lY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
”  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  ^OND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

TAENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS. 

-L/  the  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

”  Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleanliness  itself,  perfection  of 
comfort,  an  inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  2s.  6d.  per  box. 
Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farringdon-street ;  and 
HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

r>EAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

-U  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  DentifWce  that  can  be  relied  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 
Freserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,.3s.  6d.,7s.,  10s.  6d. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR  | 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 

XJOLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT.— Medicinal  ErncAcr.— 

■—•L  Daily  experience  confirms  the  testimony  borne  to  the  benefits 
effected  by  Holloway’s  remedies  in  ^1  descriptions  of  diseases  which  can 
“Mil  mankind,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  cases  of  glandular  or  other 
wmplaints,  arising  from  hereditary  taints,  the  use  of  these  healing  and 
pwfying  remedies  is  always  followed  by  the  most  gratifying  results.  The 
^intment  must  be  well  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
ailing  and  aching  part,  and  the  Pills  should  be  taken  every  night  in  altera- 
• 'I*  than  purgative  doses.  These  excellent  medicaments  will  then 

wt  in  unison,  qu^  the  local  mischief,  re-establish  order  and  purity 
'Woughout  tht  system,  ud  spare  uumerit^  iufferiiig  or  untimely  death. 


^  i  I 
i  r  - 


NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MORNING.— PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

DAILY  nnCULATION  UPWARDS  OF 
4  0,0  0  0, 

Which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Provincial  Dally 

Newspaper. 

NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

(BBTABLI8HBD  1764.) 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATUK DAY.- PRICE  TWOPENCE. 

AVBRAOB  ClRCULAIIOlt  UPWARDS  OP 
3  1,0  0  0. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  of  the 
NKWCAbTLE  MEEKLY  CHRONICLE  begs  to  direct  attention  to  the 
following  declaration  as  to  the  circulation  of  these  two  newspapers. 

The  average  circulation  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DaILY  CHRONICLE,  as 
declared  before  the  Bight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  un 
to  June  18th,  1873,  was  35,5.34. 

From  the  detailed  statement  herewith  annexed  of  the  circniation  of  tho 
NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  since  that  date  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
the  average  circulation  is  upwards  of  40,000  copies  per  day,  whieh  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  laraest  circulation  of  any  provincial  dally  newspaper. 

The  circulation  of  the  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  Is 
upwards  of  31,000  copies  per  week,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  any 
other  provincial  weekly  newspaper  published  at  the  same  price. 

CiHCULAnoN  OP  TOB  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRGNICLE  and  op 
THH  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

DECLARATION  of  GEORGE  NESBITT,  Public  Accountant,  Fellow  of 
the  Manchester  Institute  of  Accountants : — 

I,  GEORGE  NESBITT,  of  II  Cross-street,  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  In 
tvi  couhty  of  I.ancaster,  Public  Accountant,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare : — 

1.  That  I  have  had  produced  to  me,  and  have  examined,  all  the  publish¬ 

ing  books  ana  accounts,  and  the  Invoices  and  receipts  for  paper 
supplied  bv  the  manufacturers,  from  the  Twenty-fourth  day  of 
March  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  187:1,  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  the  NEWCASTLE 
WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  Newspapers,  which  are  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  borough  and  county  or  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  else* 
where 

2.  That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY 

CHRONICLE,  printM  and  published  at  the  Publishing  Office  in 
Westgate-road.  JNewcastle-upon-Tyne  aforesaid,  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  day  of  March  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  1873.  amounts  to 
2,558,490. 

3.  That  the  said  number  of  2,558.490  copies  of  the  said  newspapers,  so 

printed  as  aforesaid,  gives  for  the  period  of  Seventy-two 
Days,  being  the  number  of  publishing  days  between  the  said 
Twenty-fourth  day  of  March  and  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  an 
average  of  35,5.34  copies  per  day. 

4.  That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY 

CHRONICLE, printed  and  published  at  the  Publishing  Office  In 
3Vestgate-road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  aforesaid,  from  and  with  the 
Twenty-ninth  day  of  March  to  and  with  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June, 
1873,  amounts  (o  378,250. 

5.  That  the  said  number  of  378,250  copies  Of  said  NEWCASTLE 

WEEKLY  CHRONICLE,  so  printed  as  aforesaid,  gives  for  the 
reiiod  of  Twelve  M>eks,  being  the  number  of  publishing  weeks 
between  the  said  Twenty-ninth  day  of  March  ana  the  Fourteenth 
day  of  June,  an  average  of  31,521  copies  per  week. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  Declaration,  conscientiously  believing  the  same 
to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  made  and  paused  in 
I  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  King  William  the  Fourth, 
intitutled,  “An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  present  Session  of  I’nrliamont 
Intituled  an  Act  for  the  more  Kffectual  Abolition  of  Oaths  and  Affirmations 
taken  and  made  in  the  various  departments  of  the  State,  and  to  substitute 
declarations  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  the  more  entire  suppression  of  volun¬ 
tary  and  extra-judicial  oaths  and  affidavits,  and  to  rnaxe  other  provisions 
for  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  oaths.” 

GEORGE  NESBITT,  F.M.I.A, 

Declared  at  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  aforesaid,  this  Sixteenth 
day  of  June,  1873,  before  me. 

RICHD.  CAIL,  Mayor, 

One  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for 
the  borough  and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

Printed  during  the  week  commencing  June  16  was 

On  MONDAY .  June  16  ...  41.7CO 

On  TUESDAY .  June  17  ...  .36,500 

On  WEDNESDAY  .  June  18  ...  36,250 

On  THURSDAY  .  June  19  ...  36,300 

On  FRIDAY  .  June  20  ...  37.500 

On  SATURDAY  .  June  21  ...  .36,500 


V 


,  / 


Total  Number  for  Six  Issues 
The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
I’rinted  during  the  week  commencing  June  23  was 


224,750 


On  MONDAY . 

On  TUESDAY . 

On  WEDNESDAY  .. 
On  THURSDAY 

On  FRIDAY  . 

On  SATURDAY 

.  June  23 

.  ...  ...  June  24 

.  June  25 

.  June  26 

. .  ...  June  27 

.  June  28 

.  40,000 

.  .Vi,000 

.  5.3,000 

.  4N,000 

.  40,000 

40,000 

Total  Number  for  Six  Issues 

271,000 

The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

Printed  during  the  week  commencing  June  30  was 


On  MONDAY  ... 
On  TUESDAY 
On  WEDNESDAY 
On  THURSDAY 
On  FRIDAY  ... 
On  SATURDAY 


June  30 
July  1 
July  2 
July  3 
July  4 
July  5 


Total  Number  for  Six  Issues 
ClllBP  PUBLTSHIlfO  OFFICI— 
CHRONICLE-BUILDINGS,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


238,250 
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JOHN  PEARSON’S  THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 

IF^CSirMIIXiE  IZ.EmiliTT'S.  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

)LD  HISTORICAL  BALLADS,  with  45  HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

Copperplates.  3  rots.,  308.  Large  paper,  JE3  .Is.  ^Lime’lPate  KlJby,'4“'.''°3vol8^™”^“‘’‘'‘"’*‘.°“'’'''‘^'"Chorct^ 

4RS  BEHN’S  PLAYS,  HISTORIES,  and  CROWN-HARDEN.  By  Mrs  Fuller.  3  vnU 

NO\  KLS.  6  Tols.,  528.  Cd.  Large  paper,  £1  4s.  „  place  we  should  assign  to  ‘  Crown-Harden  *  In  the  ranks  of  no 

IRS  CENTLIVRE’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  ”1"“  pure^^domrstlc  story,  abouiKUni/ in  {tlrrlng^ncfdent” 

3  vols ,  308.  Large  paper,  £2  128.  6d.  lively  and  lady-like  manner.’’— Cowri  Express,  » 

lEORGE  CHAPMAN’S  TRAGEDIES  and  Novelette. 

COMEDIES.  Now  First  Collected.  3  vols  ,  308.  Large  paper,  harass  *  History,’ Aa^^vo^s!"^ 

£2  128.  6d.  «« 3iigg  Kdwards  is  one  of  our  best  writers  of  novelettes.  These  tales 

HCUARD  BROME’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

Now  First  Collected.  3  vols.,  30s.  Large  paper,  £2 12s.  M.  FROM  BIRTri  tO  ijKIOALi,  By  MrS  DaY 

[Now  ready.  as  ^  reallv  good  novel-  one  which  deserves  very  high  praise*  indeed 

niOS.  DEKKER’S  DRAMATIC  IVORKS.  mc'TyTuiime^li^d 

Kow  First  Collected.  4  vols.,  £2  2s.  Large  paper.  £3  whSmTiod  pleasant  novel.  The  hen,ine  a  an  original  charseter 

v  but  quite  natural,  and  very  charming.”— .S>ecfafor.  “aracier, 

JOHN  PEARSON,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  ^ 

—  -  --7  7 -  PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide. 

ON  OCTOBER  1st  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  i  “  This  clever,  well-written,  and  interesting  novel  carries  its  readers  nlea- 

rppr-p  santly  along  with  many  a  quip  and  crank  to  beguile  the  voyage  "  ^ 

^  I  The  Timm. 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE.  I  HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 


ip^csinizciXiE 

- 0 - 

OLD  HISTORICAL  BALLADS,  with  45 

Copper  Plates.  3  vols.,  308.  Large  paper,  £3  .38. 

MRS  BEHN’S  PLAYS,  HISTORIES,  and 

NOVELS.  6  vols.,  528.  Cd.  Large  paper,  £4  48. 

MRS  CENTLIVRE’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

3  vols ,  308.  Large  paper,  £2  128.  6d. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN’S  TRAGEDIES  and 

COMEDIES.  Now  First  Collected.  3  vols.,  308.  Large  paper, 
£2  128.  Cd. 

RICHARD  BROME’S  DRAMATIC  M'ORKS. 

Now  First  Collected.  3  vols.,  308.  Large  paper,  £2  12s.  Cd. 

[Now  ready. 

THOS.  DEKKER’S  DRA.MATIC  WORKS. 

Now  First  Collected.  4  vols.,  £2  28.  Large  paper,  £3  138.  Cd. 

[Now  ready. 

JOHN  PEARSON,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

ON  OCTOBER  1st  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

THE 


PRICE  28.  Cd. 

A  High  Cln.ss  Literary  and  Social  Periodical.  The  NEW  QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE  will  contain  more  printed  matter  than  any  published  Maga¬ 
zine,  will  be  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  in  clear  type. 

Tlic  .Magazine  will  contain,  in  addition  to  Papers  on  Topics  of  Social  and  ; 
General  Interest,  Two  or  more  Tales  of  considerable  length  by  Eminent 
^Vriters.  Tlie  Tales  will  invariably  be  completed  in  the  Number  in  which  | 
tliey  ajipear.  | 

Th«*  Magazine  will  likewise  be  open  to  Authentic  Works  of  Travel  and 
Biograiiliy.  A  very  High  Literary  Standard  will  be  maintained. 

CoKTEJiTS  or  Nukbeb  I. 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

OUR  NEXT  WAR. 

OLIVIA  TEMPEST:  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerficld,  Author  of 
‘  Grace  Tolmar.’ 

R.VBELAIS  :  a  Critical  Biography. 

A  SI’IRITUALISTIC  SEANCE. 

HOR.SKS  AND  RIDERS. 

GIL’LIO  VESCONA,  POET  AND  PAINTER:  a  Tale. 

Annual  subscription,  11s.,  payable  in  advance. 

London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  price  Cd., 

rpHE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY :  Ita  Aspects  in 

-L  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R-  DRYSDALE. 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  YVilliam-street,  Strand, 
London. 

r>ATIONAL  CHRISTIANITY  :  Its  Nature,  its  Present 
\j  Relation  to  Existing  Churches,  and  a  Plea  for  its  Separate  Organisa¬ 
tion.  Price  Cd. ;  per  post,  OJd. 

London  :  E.  DALLOYV,  7  Southarapton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  religion  of  health:  a  Lecture  by 

Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL.  Author  of  ‘The  Law’s  of  Life  in 
Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls,’  ‘  How  to  Keep  a  Household 
in  Health,’  &c.  Price  3d. ;  by  post,  3H- 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARPS  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  lind  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices’.  Iteports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Rnilw’ays,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Sliares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbdrt,  London,  E.C. 

rpO  INVESTORS.~Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
X  and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  3Ioney  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 

taving  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  63.  annually.— 
’ENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 


READY  THIS  DAY. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
‘  The  Examiner’  of  May  17. 

I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Boursk. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thobktoh, 
C.B. 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  IIerbkbt  Spexcek. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henrt  Trivek,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANKOCS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Mixio.M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHV.  By  J.  H.  Lew 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 

Professor  W.  A.  IIdxter,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 

Caiuxes,  M.A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
IlExnv  Fawcett.  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Faw’cett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Feederic  Habrisox. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hl'xter,  M.A. 

tooetheb  with 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,’’  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.S.MlLL. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Of  all  Booksellers:  or.  by  Post.  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
‘  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St  Jaraes’s-square,  I^ndon. 
-1^  Founded  in  1841. — Patron— H  R.H.  the  PRINCE 
President— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq.  This  Library  conUins  85 W 
Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Langutgw. 
criptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2  witli  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Menibeninp. 
Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  MeinDeri. 
Reading-room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Catalogue  reprinting. 
Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NE3VSPAPERS. 

BOOK- WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  &c. 


estimates  bt  post,  or  ox  appucatiox  to 
14,  15,  1C,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  REYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  D.VLLOW,  at  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturdav,  September  20, 1873. 
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